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ABSTRACT 

Analysis of data obtained from supplemental questions 
to the January 1991 Current Population Survey and comparison with 
answers to similar questions from a 1983 survey resulted in a picture 
of how workers received training to obtain and to retain their jobs. 
Some of the finding were as follows: (1) 57 percent of all workers 
employed in January 1991 reported they needed specific training to 
qualify for their current jobs; (2) 41 percent had taken training to 
improve current job skills; (3) training patterns remained constant 
from 1983 to 1991; (4) employers increasingly sponsored qualifying 
training and greatly enhanced formal company programs for skill 
improvement; (5) similar proportions of men and women required 
training to qualify for their jobs, and took skill improvement 
training; (6) one-third of all workers received their qualifying 
training at schools, 27 percent got it on the job, 12 percent 
received training through formal company programs, and fewer than 10 
percent received training from other sources; (7) the proportions of 
workers who reported a need for qualifying training ranged from 92 
percent of professional specialty workers to 10 percent of those in 
private household occupations; (8) workers in precision production, 
craft, and repair occupations were more likely than those in other 
occupational groups to have received qualifying training in formal 
company programs; and (9) employers sponsored about 15 percent of 
qualifying training and 42 percent of improvement training in 
schools. (The report contains 71 tables.) (KC) 
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Preface 



Information on how workers develop the skills they need 
for their jobs is useful in career guidance and in planning 
education and training programs. Such information, 
however, has not been widely available. To obtain needed 
data, the Employment and Training Administration (ETA) 
funded a supplement to the January 1983 Current 
Population Survey (CPS). The supplement asked indi- 
viduals to identify various types of scholastic, job-related, 
and other kinds of training they required to get their current 
jobs as well as those used to improve their skills. Data 
from that survey described training in the labor market 
comprehensively and uniquely, and it was used extensively 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its Occupational 
Outlook Program and by many other public and private 
agencies. Results of the 1983 supplement were published 
in How Workers Get Their Training, BLS Bulletin 2226. 

Recognizing the contribution of the 1983 data and 



the importance of having more current training informa- 
tion, ETA decided to fund a supplement to the January 
1991 CPS. The 1991 supplement provides information 
about current training, and also allows for comparisons 
with the 1983 supplement because many of the questions 
used in the earlier survey remained the same. 

Thomas A. Amirault prepared the bulletin under the 
supervision of Alan Eck. Neal H. Rosenthal, Chief, 
Division of Occupational Outlook, provided general direc- 
tion. 

Information in this publication will be made available to 
sensory impaired individuals upon request. Voice phone: 
(202) 606-STAT; TDD phone: (202) 606-5897; TDD 
Message Referral phone: 1-800-326-2577. 

Material in this publication is in the public domain and, 
with appropriate credit, may be reproduced without per- 
mission. 
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Introduction 



To obtain information on how workers get their training, 
the January 1991 Current Population Survey posed a sup- 
plemental series of questions. The supplement centered on 
two questions: "Did you need specific skills or training to 
obtain your current (last) job?" and "Since you obtained 
your present job, did you take any training to improve your 
skills?" In each case, persons who responded "yes" were 
asked to identify the source(s) of training. If a source was 
a school program or a formal company program, further 
questions addressed subjects such as the type of school 
program, who paid for the training, how long it lasted, and 
whether respondents completed the training. The questions 
asked were, for the most part, identical with those asked in 
a supplement to the January 1983 Current Population 
Survey. As a consequence, information from the two sur- 
veys could help identify trends. 

Because the information came from the workers, it 
represents their perceptions of training needs, not the views 
of employers. This distinction is significant for two rea- 
sons: The data do not identify qualifications required by 
employers, and the data are not comparable to those in 
studies based on the responses of employers. 

Another aspect of the data requires emphasis: 
Individuals may identify more than one type of training. 
Thus the number of individuals in an occupation who 
reported needing training to obtain their jobs (or who 
reported training to improve their skills) generally was less 
than the total of the training reported. Finally, individuals 
were not asked to identify the type of training most needed 
to obtain their jobs or improve their skills. Only the fre- 
quency with which respondents identified the type of 
training can suggest the relative importance. 

Statistics from the survey of training should be regarded 
as indicators of general magnitude, not as precise meas- 
ures, because of sampling and nonsampling errors. 



Sampling error arises when a sample is surveyed rather 
than the universe. Nonsampling errors can result from a 
variety of causes: Differences in the interpretation of 
questions, respondents providing incorrect information, er- 
rors in collecting and processing data, and the inability to 
obtain information about all cases in the sample. 
Occupations with fewer than 20,000 employed were not 
listed in any of the tables showing detailed occupations to 
reduce their effects as sources of error on the analysis. See 
ippendix B for more information about sources of error. 

The magnitude of all errors cannot be quantified. The 
way individuals subjectively interpreted and responded to 
questions, for example, may understate the need for 
qualifying training. For instance, a few workers in occu- 
pations that obviously have strict educational requirements, 
such as physician and dentist, reported no need for training 
to get their jobs. Despite these problems, the sources of 
training reported by workers in different occupations seem 
to follow patterns that agree with general knowledge. 
Following a section of survey highlights, the first chapter 
of this bulletin supplies data on workers who needed 
training to qualify for their current job and compares 1991 
and 1983 results. The second chapter supplies data on 
workers who took training to improve skills for their cur- 
rent job and compares 1991 and 1983 results. Appendix A 
presents data on qualifying training and skill improvement 
activities by detailed occupation. Appendix B discusses 
the source and limitations of the data. 

The results of the 1991 CPS survey supplement on 
worker training are remarkably consistent with those 
obtained from the 1983 survey. The 1991 results show 
many of the relationships found in the 1983 data. The dis- 
cussions that follow emphasize differences rather than 
similarities even though the results in the two surveys do 
substantially resemble each other. 
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Highlights 



• Fifty-seven percent of all workers employed in January 
1991 reported they needed specific training to qualify 
for their current jobs. 

• Si^ce obtaining their current jobs, 41 percent of all 
workers had taken training to improve current job 
skills. 

• The proportions who needed qualifying training and 
who took skill improvement training were greater than 
measured in 1983, but the change in the proportion 
taking skill improvement training was greater; it in- 
creased 6 percentage points. 

• Fifty-four percent of the workers who reported that 
they needed training to qualify for their jobs also re- 
ported taking training to improve their skills for these 
positions. 

• The patterns of training from the January 1991 CPS 
training supplement are remarkably consistent with the 
1983 survey results. 

• Employers increasingly sponsored qualifying training 
and greatly enhanced formal company programs for 
skill improvement. These findings show that employ- 
ers took initiatives to participate more actively in the 
development of their employees in the period 1983 to 
1991. 

Worker characteristics 

• Similar proportions of men and women required 
training to qualify for their jobs and took skill im- 
provement training. 

• The youngest and oldest workers were least likely to 
have needed training to qualify for jobs or to have 
taken training to improve their skills. 

• The proportion of Hispanics indicating that they 
needed training to qualify for their current jobs was 6 
percentage points lower than for blacks and 17 per- 
centage points lower than for whites and for all other 
races. 

• Wage and salary workers in private industry had the 
lowest percentage needing training for their jobs at 53 
percent. Employees of Federal, State, and local gov- 



ernments — with about 70 percent of each group report- 
ing that they needed training — had the highest. The 
proportion for self-employed workers (58 percent) fell 
in between those for private and government employ- 
ees. 

• Government employees also had significantly higher 
proportions taking skill improvement training than 
either workers in private industry or self-employed 
workers. Self-employed workers had the smallest pro- 
portion reporting that they had taken skill improve- 
ment training. 

Source of training 

• One-third of all workers received their qualifying 
training at schools; 27 percent got it informally on the 
job (OJT); 12 percent acquired training through formal 
company programs. Less than 10 percent of workers 
qualified for jobs based on training from the Armed 
Forces, correspondence courses, friends and relatives, 
or other sources. 

• Programs at 4-year colleges accounted for the majority 
of the qualifying training taken in schools (59 percent). 
Training at 4-year colleges also was the largest source 
for the skill improvement training in school programs 
(47 percent). 

• Formal company training (16 percent), informal on- 
the-job training (15 percent), and schools (13 percent) 
were identified almost equally as sources of skill im- 
provement training in 1991. Rapid expansion in the 
use of formal company programs was the driving force 
behind the 6-percentage-point increase in the overall 
use of skill improvement training. 

Occupation and industry 

• The proportion of workers who reported a need for 
qualifying training ranged from 92 percent of profes- 
sional specialty workers to 10 percent of those in pri- 
vate household occupations. 

• Sixty-nine percent of the workers in professional 
specialty occupations acquired qualifying training in 
4-year college programs, accounting for 51 percent of 
all workers who trained for their jobs through these 
programs. 
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• Although only 1 1 percent of the workers in adminis- 
trative support occupations qualified for positions 
through training in high school vocational programs, 
administrative support workers made up 44 percent of 
those who qualified for their jobs through this kind of 
training. Secretaries alone accounted for 21 percent of 
the total. 

• Workers in precision production, craft, and repair oc- 
cupations were more likely than those in other occu- 
pational groups to have received qualifying training in 
formal company programs. 

• The proportion who took skill improvement training 
ranged from 67 percent among professional specialty 
workers to 6 percent in private household occupations. 

• Professional specialty workers were the only occupa- 
tional group to have the highest proportion of workers 
improving skills in school programs. 

• Workers in technician and related support occupations 
composed vhe highest proportion of those improving 



job skills in formal company programs. 

• The professional and related services industry was the 
only industrial group showing that school was the most 
important source of skill improvement training. 

Sponsors 

• Of the 36.9 million workers who got qualifying train- 
ing through schools, employers sponsored about 15 
percent, and government sponsored 3 percent in 
programs such as those offered under the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA). 

• Employers have more than doubled their sponsorship 
of qualifying training in schools since 1983, increasing 
from 2.1 million persons in 1983 to 5.4 million per- 
sons in 1991. 

• Employers sponsored 42 percent of the 15 million 
workers who received skill improvement training in 
schools; 3 percent of the workers who tooK training in 
school to improve skills for their jobs did so in gov- 
ernment-sponsored programs. 
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Chapter 1 . Qualifying Training 



Whether people need specific training to enter an occu- 
pation depends largely on the occupation and the experi- 
ence they have. Almost 65.3 million people, or 57 percent 
of the persons employed in January 1991 said they needed 
specific training to obtain their current jobs. 

From January 1983 to January 1991, the number of em- 
ployed persons who needed training grew from 53.9 mil- 
lion to 65.3 million. Table 1 compares the numbers of 
workers who needed qualifying training in 1983 and 1991. 
The percent needing training in 1991 increased steadily 
with age, from 26 percent (persons 16 to 19 years old) to 
63 percent (35 to 44 age group), but then declined to 44 
percent for persons aged 65 and over. The percent requir- 
ing qualifying training was about the same for all men and 
women in both years. Among the racial groups, the pro- 
portion of workers who had need of training was similar 
for whites and all other races — 58 percent for both groups. 
Smaller proportions of blacks and Hispanics reported that 
they needed qualifying training — 47 and 41 percent re- 
spectively.' 

As educational attainment increased, so did the percent 
of those requiring qualifying training for their jobs (table 
1 ). Over two-fifths of workers with a high school educa- 
tion or less reported that they needed specific training. 
This proportion increased to over three-fifths for workers 
with some college training, and well over four-fifths for 
workers who were college graduates.^ 

Among 12 major occupational groups used to classify 
occurpations in the Current Population Survey, training 
mosi often qualified people for jobs in professional and 
technician fields (table 1). About 92 percent of the work- 
ers in professional specialty occupations and 86 percent of 
those in technician and related support occupations needed 
training to qualify for their jobs. Requirements were also 
high for executive, administrative, and managerial occupa- 
tions and for precision produciion, craft, and repair jobs. 
At 55 percent, training requirements for administrative 
support workers were lower than the 57-percent average. 
In the remaining seven occupational groups, the proportion 
of workers who required training was lower than the aver- 
age, ranging from 43 percent of sales workers to 10 percent 
of private household workers. 

' Hispanic is an ethnic and not a racial category; Hispanics may belong to any 
racial group. 

The Current Population Survey only provides information about years of school 
compleced. Persons who completed 16 or more years of school are assumed to be 
college graduates. 



Persons are further defined by class. Ihe class-of- 
worker definition categorizes workers as private sector, 
government, and self-employed.^ Government employees 
most frequently reported that they needed training to qual- 
ify for their current jobs. About three-quarters of State and 
local government workers and about two-thirds of Federal 
employees needed qualifying training (table 1). About 58 
percent of self-employed workers and 53 percent of work- 
ers in private industry needed qualifying training. 

Table 1 also shows that three-quarters of the workers in 
professional and related services or public administration 
reported the need for qualifying training; 67 percent in fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate; and 61 percent in mining 
industries and business and repair services. Construction; 
transportation, communications, and other public utilities; 
entertainment and recreation services; and durable goods 
manufacturing were all near the national average of 57 
percent. Between 40 and 50 percent of the workers in 
nondurable goods manufacturing, wholesale trade, and per- 
sonal services said they required qualifying training. Of 
the workers in agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and retail 
trade, about one-thirti had to get training to qualify for their 
jobs. 

Workers in professional specialty occupations accounted 
for 24 percent of all workers who needed qualifying train- 
ing in 1991, the largest proportion (table 2). This portion, 
which is roughly 70 percent higher than professional spe- 
cialty workers' share of total employment, is attributable to 
the much higher than average proportion of professional 
employees who require training. The segment needing 
qualifying training (17 percent) also exceeded the propor- 
tion of total employment (14 percent) for executive, 
administrative, and managerial occupations. The other two 
groups making up more than 10 percent of the total re- 
quiring training were administrative support occupations 
(16 percent) and precision production, craft, and repair oc- 
cupations (12 percent). In each of these two groups, the 
proportion of the total requiring training mirrored their 
proportion of total employment. Although a very high 

^ Private sector and government workers combined form the total of oil wage and 
salary workers. These workers receive wages, salary, commissions, tips, or pay of 
any kind from a private employer or from a government unit. Self-employed persons 
arc (hose who work for profit or fees in their own business, profession, or trade, or 
who operate a farm. 

Two other worker classes not discus v ' in this bulletin are unpaid family workers 
and unemployed persons who have ne^» '^orked. Unpaid family workers are not 
discussed because of their insignificant numbers. Those unemployed who have never 
worked are outside the universe of emmployed persons being examined. 
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Table 1. Workers who needed training to qualify for their current jobs, by selected characteristics, 1983 and 1991 



Selected characteristic 



Number needing trainir>g 
(thousands) 



1983 



1991 



Percent of total employment in group 



1991 



Age 16 and over , 



Age group: 

Age 16-19 

Age 20-24 

Age 25-34 

Age 35-44 

Age 45-54 

Age 55-64 

Age 65 and over . 



Sex: 
Male . ... 
Female . 



Race and ethnicity: 

White 

Black 

All other 'aces ... 
Hispanir: 



Highest grade completed: 

High school or less 

Some college 

College graduate 



Occupational Group: 

Executive, administrative, and managerial 

Professional specialty 

Technicians and related support 

Sales occupations 

Administrative support 

Private household occupations 

Service, except private household 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 

Precision production, craft, and repair 

Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors .. 
Transportation and matenal moving occupations . 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers . . . . 



Class of wori<er. 

Private irxlustry 

Federal Government 

State government 

Local government 

Self-employed 



Industrial group: 

Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing, durable goods 

Manufacturing, nondurable goods 

Transportation, communications, and public utilities . 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Business and repair services 

Personal services 

Entertainment and recreational services 

Professional and related services 

Public administration 



53.890 



1.438 
6.122 
17.280 
13.127 
8.909 
5.867 
1.146 



30.674 
23.216 



48.607 
3.942 
1.341 
2.074 



24.201 
11.632 
18.056 



7.738 
1 1 .797 
2.579 
4.867 
9.157 
81 
4.397 

862 
7.603 
2.742 
1.462 

605 



36.196 
1.989 
2.693 
6.155 
6.700 



1.016 
578 
3.265 
6.185 
3.713 
3.772 
2.101 
5.516 
4.205 
2.802 
1.558 
478 
1 5.467 
3.232 



65.276 



1.350 
5.497 
19.633 
19.560 
11.817 
6.030 
1.389 



.^5.872 
29.405 



57.682 
5.567 
2.028 
3.549 



25.405 
16.068 
23.803 



10.565 
14.923 
3.414 
5.980 
10.028 
85 
5.758 
815 
8.088 
2.940 
1.842 
839 



44.246 
2.192 
3.597 
7.593 
7.595 



962 
470 
3.853 
6.846 
4,231 
4.675 
2.018 
6.184 
5.402 
4.388 
1.941 
767 
19.381 
4.157 



55 



25 
47 
62 
62 
57 
52 
41 



56 
54 



57 
44 
54 
43 



42 
62 
84 



71 
93 
85 
43 
57 
8 
36 
28 
65 
37 
36 
16 



52 
64 
71 
70 
59 



33 
63 
61 
56 
46 
55 
50 
34 
66 
61 
41 
51 
74 
70 



26 
46 
60 
63 
60 
53 
44 



57 
56 



58 
47 
58 
41 



41 
63 
84 



72 
92 
86 
43 
55 
10 
37 
28 
62 
38 
42 
20 



53 
67 
75 
73 
58 



33 
63 
59 
56 
48 
58 
47 
33 
67 
61 
42 
57 
75 
74 



proportion of the workers in technician and related support 
occupations nec("ied training, this small occupational group 
accounted fo.r ovil> ; -ercent of the total who required it. 

In this and .vacceec sections, occupations are ranked 
in two ways: 1) by c'; i'^mber of persons in the occupation 
reporting that training souvce, and 2) by the percent of 
employees in the occitpation reporting the training. Each 
ranking method shows significant, but different, occupa- 
tional trends for each training type. Ranking by the num- 
ber using the training source shows occupations in which 
persons take the training most often. Ranking by the per- 
cent of those in the occupation who use the training, how- 
ever, identifies the occupations for which the training is a 
significant part of qualification or skill improvement. 



In the former ranking method an occupation may be in- 
cluded simply because it is large even though the percent 
of employees identifying training may be small. In the lat- 
ter, training may be significant for the occupation but the 
number of persons may be small and thus make up only a 
minor portion of all workers reporting training. An occu- 
pation is considered a highly significant user of a training 
source if it appears on both of the ranking tables. 

About 57 percent of all workers who needed training 
were in 50 detailed occupations (table 3). These 50 occu- 
pations made up 51 percent of the total employed. In most 
occupations listed in table 3, the percent of persons in each 
occupation who needed training to qualify for their jobs 
surpassed the average. The most notable exceptions to this 



Table 2. Percent distribution of skill improvement training by 
ma]or occupational groups, 1983 and 1991 









Total, all occupations 


100 


100 


Executive, administrative, and managerial 


14 


17 




22 


24 


Technicians and related support 


5 


5 


Sales occupations 


9 


9 


Administrative support 


17 


16 


Private household occupations 


0 


0 


Service, except private household 


8 


8 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


2 


1 


Precision production, craft, and repair 


14 


12 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 


5 


4 


Transportation and material moving occupations 


3 


3 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, and lalx>rers 


1 


1 



are cashiers and janitors, each having fewer than one-quar- 
ter reporting training was needed to qualify. 

The professional specialty group leads the other groups 
with 1 1 occupations listed in table 3. The following groups 
contain seven each: Executive, administrative, and 



managerial group; administrative support group; and the 
precision production, craft, and repair group. The sales 
group is next with six occupations listed. The remaining 
seven occupational groups have five or fewer occupations 
listed. 

The 50 occupations with the highest proportions requir- 
ing qualifying training accounted for only 18 percent of the 
total who needed training and 10 percent of total employ- 
ment (table 4). Thirty-eight of the 50 occupations listed in 
table 4 are professional specialty occupations; 5 are tech- 
nician and related support occupations. Nine occupations 
appear on both tables 3 and 4. 

Sources of Qualifying Training 

Workers who needed training to qualify for their jobs 
were asked to identify one or more sources of the training 
from the following six categories: (1) A program in a high 
school or a postsecondary school, (2) a formal company 



Table 3. Qualifying training: Fifty occupations with the largest numbers of workers who needed training, 1991 



Occupation 


Number who needed training 


D ♦ # 1 t 1 

r ercent oi total employment in 


Percent of total who needed 




occupation 


training 


Managers and administrators, n.e.c 


5.079 


66.6 


7.8 


Secretaries 


2 457 


67.9 


3.8 


Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations 




48.9 


2.8 


Registered nurses^ 


1,616 


96.7 


2.5 


Teachers, elementary school^ 


1.565 


96.0 


2.4 


Teachers, secondary school 


1.448 


98.6 


2.2 


Accountants ar^o auditors 


1.261 


87.1 


1.9 


Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditing clerks 


1.201 


58.9 


1.8 


Nursing aides, orderties. and attendants 


1.025 


71.1 


1.6 


Sales representatives, mining, manufacturing, and wholesale 


891 


55.7 


1.4 


Carpenters 


721 


59.1 


1.1 


Truckdrivers. heavy 


671 


42.4 


1.0 


Supervisors, production occupations 


666 


53.7 


1.0 


Computer systems analysts and scientists 


655 


89.9 


1.0 


Lawyers^ 


644 


98.2 


1.0 


Hairdressers and cosmetologists^ 


637 


93.9 


1.0 


Real estate sales occupations 


602 


87.4 


.9 


Computer programmers^ 


567 


92.7 


.9 


Social workers 


563 


85.8 


.9 


Electricians 


559 


80.0 


9 


Administrative support occupations, n.e.c 


549 


56.9 


.8 


Automobile mechanics 


538 


64.7 


.8 


Physiaans^ 


520 


99.1 


.8 


Cashiers 


512 


21.1 


.8 


Administrators, education and related fields 


509 


90.5 


.8 


Other financial officers 


509 


76.2 


.8 


Electrical and electronic engineers^ 


504 


93.9 


.8 




480 


81.4 


.7 


Computer operators 


470 


65.3 


.7 


Cooks, except short order 


470 


27.1 


.7 


Teachers, n.e.c 


453 


840 


.7 


Licensed practical nurses^ 


445 


97.0 


.7 




420 


83.1 


.6 


Administrators and officials, public administration 


419 


79.2 


.6 




414 


83.4 


.6 


Receptionists 


392 


46.9 


6 


Managers, marketing, advertising, and public relations 


389 


73.6 


.6 


Typists 


387 


63.1 


6 


Teachers, pre kindergarten and kindergarten 


380 


82.7 


.6 


Police and detectives, public service 


373 


79.5 


6 


Machinists . ... 


367 


66 8 


.6 


WeWers and cutters 


361 


66.3 


.6 


Industnal machinery repairers 


358 


64.1 


.5 


Sales workers, other commodities 


357 


25.6 


.5 


Miscellaneous machine operators, n.e.c 


356 


35.3 


.5 




343 


15.4 


.5 


Bus dnvers 


343 


66.7 


.5 


General office clerks 


334 


48.4 


.5 


Construction supervisors, n.e.c 


332 


59.6 


.5 


Electrical and electronic technicians 


330 


90.0 


5 



^ This occupation also appears in table 4. wtiich ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who needed training. 
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Table 4. Qualifying training: Fifty occupations with the largaat proportions of workers who needed training, 1991 



Occupation 


Nurrber who needed training 


Percent of total employment in 


Percent of total who needed 


(thousands) 


occupation 


training 


Physicists and astronomefs 


34 


1000 


0.1 




57 


100.0 


,1 




59 


100.0 


.1 


Health diagnosinQ practitioners, n e c 


40 


100.0 


.1 


Occupational therapists 


32 


100.0 






55 


100.0 


.1 




37 


100.0 


.1 


Psychology teachers ^ 


23 


100.0 






20 


100.0 




Mathematical science teachers 


54 


100.0 


.1 


Computer science teachers 


29 


100.0 




Business, commerce, and marketing teachers 


25 


100.0 


- 




56 


100.0 


.1 


Dental hygienists 


77 


100.0 


.1 




26 


100.0 






220 


99.2 


.3 




520 


99.1 


.8 




143 


98.9 


.2 


Teachers, secondary school^ 


1.448 


98.6 


2.2 


Camera, watch, and musical instrument repairers 


33 


98.6 


.1 


Lawyers' 


644 


98.2 


1.0 


Aerospace engineers 


101 


97.9 


.2 


Radiological technicians 


143 


97.6 


.2 


Teachers special education 


269 


97.0 


.4 


Licensed practical nurses^ 


445 


97.0 


.7 


Chemists, except biochemists 


123 


96.9 


.2 


Registered nurses^ 


1.616 


96.7 


2.5 


Postsecondary teachers, subject not specified 


250 


965 


.4 


Chemical engineers 


68 


96.1 


.1 


Teachers, elementary school^ 


1.565 


96.0 


2.4 




300 


95.2 


.5 


Airplane pilots and navigators 


111 


94.9 


.2 


Bart)ers 


106 


94.7 


.2 


Pharmacists 


174 


94.6 


.3 


Art. drama, and music teachers 


38 


94.4 


.1 




24 


942 


- 


Physicians assistants 


65 


94.1 


.1 


Physical therapists 


92 


94.0 


.1 


Supervisors, electricians and power transmission installers 


37 


94.0 


.1 


Electrical and electronic engineers^ 


504 


93.9 


.8 




23 


93.9 




Hairdressers and cosmetologists^ 


637 


93.9 


1.0 


Construction inspectors 


49 


93.6 


.1 


Counselors, educational and vocational 


172 


93.6 


.3 




260 


93.5 


.4 




26 


93.2 




Fc estry and conservation scientists 


31 


93.0 




Metallurgical and materials engineers 


20 


92.8 




Geologists and geodesists 


59 


92.7 


.1 


Computer programmers^ 


567 


92.7 


.9 



^ This occupation also appears in table 3. which ranks occupations by the number of workers who needed training. 
" Less than 0.05 percent. 



program, (3) informal on-the-job training or experience in 
a previous job or jobs, (4) the Armed Forces, (5) corre- 
spondence courses, and (6) informal training from a friend 
or relative or other experience unrelated to work. 

School programs providing qualifying training generally 
take place outside of work or in place of work. Most of 
those attending colleges or technical institutes must devote 
a large part of each day in classes, precluding them from 
substantial job opportunities. Some attend night school, 
however, as they work in their present jobs. In rare cases, 
employers send individuals to a school program full time 
and pay them full wages in addition to covering tuition and 
other educational expenses, 

A formal company training program consists of any 
structured curriculum that a firm uses to teach employees 
required information. An employee of the firm or a repre- 
sentative of a training organization may lead formal com- 



pany training. This training generally occurs during the 
workday, and the employer pays for it. 

Informal on-the-job training (OJT) occurs as workers 
practice skills, perform a greater variety of tasks, and con- 
front problems in their organizations. OJT may involve 
self-study or learning through developmental assignments 
and may arise out of the need for new skills to solve a 
problem. An employee's supervisor may initiate OJT, or 
more experienced co-workers may help out by sharing their 
knowledge. 

The Armed Forces is a large organization with many 
complicated yet integral functions that its members must 
perform swiftly, smoothly, and accurately. Members of the 
Armed Forces are thus trained to a high degree of profi- 
ciency in their fields. 

Correspondence courses allow persons to study many 
subjects in their own homes, ranging from a university 



English course to electronics and automotive engine repair, 
just to mention a few. 

Other sources of training may include attending conven- 
tions, professional seminars, professional journals, private 
lessons, or hobbies, or experience gained from a friend or 
relative. 

School programs and informal on-the-job training (OJT) 
qualified workers for jobs far more frequently than other 
methods. About 36.9 million workers learned skills for 
their jobs in school, and 31.3 million gained qualifying 
skills through OJT (table 5). Formal company programs 
provided training for 13.9 million workers. About 8.5 mil- 
lion obtained training from a friend or a relative or other 
experience not related to work. The Armed Forces were a 
source of training for 2.4 million workers, and correspon- 
dence courses, 1.2 million. 

The group of professional specialty occupations had the 
largest number of workers and the highest percentage of 
workers who identified school as a source of qualifying 
training (table 5). Executive, administrative, and manage- 
rial occupations had the second highest number of workers 
who went to school for qualifying training. Technician and 
related support occupations had the second highest per- 
centage of those who qualified based on school training. 
School was more important than any other single source 



for administrative support workers. OJT was the most im- 
portant source of qualifying training for workers in all 
other occupational groups. 

Professional specialty workers accounted for 37 percent 
of the people who qualified themselves in school programs 
(table 6). Formal company training was dominated by ex- 
ecutives, administrators, and managerial workers and pre- 
cision production, craft, and repair workers. Each of these 
two groups accounted for 18 percent of the total who 
trained for their current jobs in formal company programs. 
OJT also had two groups outweighing the others, each with 
18 percent of the total: Executives, administrators, and 
managers and administrative support workers. Precision 
production, craft, and repair workers composed nearly 30 
percent of those who took qualifying training in the Armed 
Forces, as well as leading in the use of correspondence 
courses and other qualifying training. 

In all classes of workers, school programs were the most 
used source of qualifying training. OJT came in second 
(table 7). The percent using school or OJT was similar for 
ail classes except State and local government workers, for 
whom school was clearly the dominant source of qualify- 
ing training. Formal company training was the third most 
cited source of qualifying training in all classes of workers 
except the self-employed, whose third most used form of 



Table 5. Qualifying training: Source of training by occupational group, 1991 



Occupational g'oup 


Workers who 
needed training 


Source of training 


School 


Formal company 
training 


Informal 
on-the-job 
training 


Armed Forces 


Correspondence 
course 


Friend or relative 
or other nonwork 
related training 


Total, all occupations 
















Number (in ihousands) 


65.276 


36.924 


13.948 


31.260 


2.434 


1.241 


8.490 


Percent of occupational employment 


57 


33 


12 


27 


2 


1 


7 


Executive, administrative, and manag^nal 
















Number (in thousands) 


10.565 


7.116 


2.445 


5.497 


444 


273 


1.250 


Percent of occupational employment 


72 


49 


17 


37 


3 


2 


9 


Professional specialty 
















Number (m thousands) 


14.923 


13.351 


1.757 


4.098 


346 


188 


1.288 


Percent of occupational employment 


92 


83 


11 


25 


2 


1 


8 


Technicians <:nd related support 
















Number (in thousands) 


3 414 


2.444 


655 


1.233 


190 


48 


359 


Percent of occupational employment 


86 


63 


17 


31 


5 


1 


8 


Sales occupations 
















Number (ip thousands) 


5.980 


2.452 


1.799 


3.487 


139 


173 


956 


Percent of occupational employment 


43 


17 


13 


26 


1 


1 


7 


Administrative support 
















Number (m thousands) 


10.028 


5.708 


1.878 


5,480 


201 


161 


783 


Percent of occupational employment 


55 


32 


10 


30 


1 


1 


4 


Private household occupations 
















Number (m thousands) 


85 


24 


4 


26 






43 


Percent of occupational employment 


10 


4 


1 


3 






4 


Service workers, except private household 
















Number (in thousands) 


5.758 


2.124 


1.422 


2.750 


270 


71 


981 


Percent of occupational employment 


37 


14 


9 


18 


2 




7 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 
















Number (in thousands) 


815 


241 


79 


480 


17 


15 


328 


Percent of occupational employment 


28 


9 


2 


17 


1 




12 


Precision production, craft, and repair 
















Number (in thousands) 


8.088 


2.562 


2.579 


4.644 


665 


288 


1.511 


Percent of occupational employment .. 


62 


19 


19 


36 


5 


2 


12 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 
















Number (in thousands) 


2.940 


595 


698 


1.946 


67 


13 


393 


Percent of occupational employment 


38 


8 


8 


25 


1 




5 


Transportation anc! matenal movir>g 
















Number (in thousands) 


1.842 


196 


494 


1.024 


77 


6 


454 


Percent of occupational employment 


42 


4 


11 


24 


1 




10 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers 
















Number (in thousands) 


839 


110 


138 


595 


18 


4 


143 


Percent of occupational employment 


20 


2 


3 


14 






4 



~ Value too small to display or data not available 




Table 6. Qualifying training: Percent distribution of training by occupational group, 1991 



Occupational group 


Workers who 
needed training 


Source of training 


School 


Formal company 
training 


Informal 

m 1*11 ^^-jvu 
u all IN 1^ 




Correspondence 
course 


Fnend or relative 
Or other nonwork 
related training 


Total, all occupations 


















65,276 


36.924 


13.948 


31.260 


2.434 


1.241 


8.490 


Percent ol total reportinfl traininfl source 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


executive, aoministrattve, and manaQerial 
















Percent ol total reportioQ training source 


17 


20 


18 


18 


19 


22 


15 


Professional specialty 
















Percent of total reporting training source 


24 


37 


13 


13 


14 


15 


16 


Technicians and related support 


















5 


7 


5 


4 


8 


4 


4 


Sales occupations 
















Percent of total reporting training source 


9 


6 


13 


11 


5 


13 


11 


Administrative support 






Percent of total reportir)g training source 


16 


16 


14 


18 


8 


14 


9 


Private household occupations 




















- 






- 


- 




SefvtCG workers, except private household 
















Percent of total reporting training source 


8 


5 


10 


8 


10 


5 


11 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 
















Percent of total reporting training source 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


4 


Precision production, craft, and repair 


















12 


6 


18 


14 


29 


23 


17 


Machine operators, assemblers, and insp>ectors 
















Percent of total reporting training source 


4 


2 


4 


6 


3 


1 


5 


Transportation and material movir^ 
















Percent of total reporting training source 


3 




4 


3 


3 




5 


Harxjiers. equipment deaners, and laborers 
















Percent of total reporting training source 


1 




1 


2 


1 




2 



Value too small to display or data not available. 



Table 7. Qualifying training: Sources of training by class of worker, 1991 



Class of worker 




Source of trainir>g 


Workers who 
needed training 


School 


Formal company 
trainir^g 


Informal 
on-the-job 
training 


Armed Forces 


Correspor>dence 
course 


Fner>d or relative 
Of other nonwork 
related training 


Total, all workers 
















Number (in thousands) 


65.276 


36,924 


13.948 


31 .260 


2,434 


1.241 


8.490 


Percent of employed in class 


57 


33 


12 


27 


2 


1 


7 


Private industry 
















Number (in thousands) 


44,246 


23.319 


10.324 


23.093 


1.504 


736 


5.196 


Percent of employed in dass 


53 


29 


12 


28 


2 


1 


6 


Federal Government 
















Number (in thousands) 


2.192 


1,204 


665 


1,040 


346 


129 


192 


Percent of employed in class 


67 


37 


20 


32 


10 


4 


6 


State government 
















Number (in thousands) 


3.579 


2,649 


661 


1.350 


138 


45 


325 


Percent of employed in dass 


75 


55 


13 


29 


2 


1 


7 


Local government 
















Number (in thousands) 


7.593 


5.705 


1.168 


2,310 


228 


102 


613 


Percent of employed in class 


73 


57 


10 


22 


2 


1 


6 


Self-employed 
















Number (in thousands) 


7,595 


4,021 


1.117 


3.443 


216 


225 


2.139 


Percent of employed in dass 


58 


30 


9 


27 


2 


2 


16 



training was other methods. 

Industrial groups in which school was the most popular 
source of qualifying training were finance, insurance, and 
real estate; business and repair services; personal services; 
professional and related services; and public administra- 
tion. Workers in the professional and related services in- 
dustry had the highest percent who identified school as a 
source of qualifying training, 61 percent (table 8). In all 
other industrial groups, OJT was the most frequently used 
source of qualifying training. Almost one-fourth of the 
workers in the finance, insurance, and real estate industrial 
group qualified for their jobs through formal company 



ERLC 



training programs. Employees in public administration 
were the largest users of Armed Forces training. 

Many workers identified more than one source of train- 
ing, and so the total of sources identified (94.7 million) is 
far greater than the total number of workers who said some 
kind of training was necessary (65.3 million). A simple 
measure of the extent to which workers reported more than 
one source of training is the ratio of the number of times 
each source was identified to the number of workers who 
required some kind of training. The ratio for all occupa- 
tions was 1.45:1 (94.7 million divided by 65.3 million). 
Ratios for the 12 occupational groups ranged from 1.62 for 
executive, administrative, and managerial occupations to 



1 



Table 8. Qualifying training: Sources of training by industrial group, 1991 



Industry group 



Workers who 
needed training 



Source of training 



School 



Formal 
company 
training 



Informal 
on-the-job 
training 



Amied Forces 



Con-espondence 
course 



Friend or relative 
or other nonwork 

related training 



Total, all industries 

Number (in thousands) 

Percent of industry employment . 



Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 

Numtjer (in thousands) 

Percent of industry employment 

Mining 

Number (in thousands) 

Percent of Industry employment 

Construction 

Number (in thousands) 

Percent of Industry employment 

Manufacturing, durable goods 

Number {in thousands) , 

Percent of industry employment 

Manufacturing, noridurable goods 

Number (in thousands) 

Percent of industry employment 

Transportation, communk^tions, and other public utilities 

Number (in thousands) 

Percent of Industry employment 

Wholesale trade 

Number (in thousands) 

Percent of industry employment 

Retail trade 

Number (In thousands) 

Percent of industry employment 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Number (in thousands) 

Percent of industry employment 

Business and repair services 

Number (in thousands) 

Percent of industry employment 

Personal services 

Number (in thousands) 

Percent of industry employment 

Entertainment and recreation services 

Number (In thousands) 

Percent of industry emptoymenfl 

Professional and related $«rvk:es 

Number (in thousands) 

Percent of industry employment 

Public administration 

Number (in thousands) 

Percertt of industry employment 



65,276 
67 



962 
33 

470 

63 

3.853 
59 

6.846 
56 

4,231 
48 

4.675 

58 

2.018 
47 

6,184 
33 

5.402 
67 

4,388 
61 

1.941 
42 

767 
57 

19,381 
75 

4,157 
74 



36.924 
33 



396 
13 



222 
31 



1.152 
18 



3.581 
29 



22 

1,873 
23 

1.012 
23 

1,941 
11 

2,993 
38 

2,413 
34 

919 
20 

323 
24 

15,617 
61 

2,544 
46 



13.948 
12 



72 
3 



116 
17 



897 
14 



1,809 
15 



950 
10 



1.625 
20 



468 
11 



1,378 
7 



1,825 
23 



918 
13 



297 
6 



143 
10 



2,191 



1.258 
21 



31.260 
27 



534 

20 



276 
38 



2.389 
37 



3,899 
32 



2.503 
29 



2.384 
30 



1.145 

27 



3.998 
21 



2.730 
34 



2.215 
31 



711 
16 



429 

32 



6.153 
24 



1.894 
34 



2.434 
2 



23 
1 



12 
2 



123 
2 



406 

3 



113 
1 



399 
4 



66 
2 



150 
1 



72 
1 



207 
3 



21 
1 



357 
1 



471 

8 



1,241 
1 



24 
1 



55 
1 



162 
1 



118 

2 



38 
1 



126 
1 



195 
2 



109 
2 



19 
1 



16 
1 



187 
1 



149 

3 



8.490 
7 



355 
12 



59 
9 



678 
6 



522 
6 



531 
7 



257 
6 



915 
5 



679 
8 



729 
10 



499 
11 



214 
17 



1.740 

7 



413 

7 



Value too small to display or data not available. 



Table 9. Qualifying training: Ratio of number of workers who needed training to total of training sources Identified by occupational 
group, 1991 



Wori^ers who needed training 
(thousands) 


Total of training sources identified 
(thousands) 


Ratio 


65.276 


94,G66 


1.45 


10.565 


17,101 


1.62 


14.923 


21.092 


1.41 


3.414 


4,946 


1.45 


5.980 


9.030 


1.51 


10.028 


14,236 


1.42 


85 


108 


1.27 


5.758 


7,654 


1.33 


815 


1.197 


1.47 


8.088 


12,303 


1.52 


2.940 


3.724 


1.27 


1.842 


2.260 


1.23 


839 


1.013 


1.21 



Occupational group 



Total, all occupattons 

Executive, administrative, and managerial 

Professonal specialty 

Technicians and related support 

Sales occupations 

Administrative support 

Private househoW occupations 

Service workers, except private household 

Farming, forestry. ar>d fishing 

Precision production, craft, and repair 

Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors . 

Transportation and materi;.! moving 

Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers 



1.21 for handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers, which 
means that, on average, the former group reported more 
than one source of training more often than the latter (table 
9). A comparison of training patterns for these occupa- 
tional groups shows that handlers, equipment cleaners, and 
laborers were more likely to have trained on the job, and 



those in the executive, administrative, and managerial 
group were far more likely to have trained in school. 

Some sources of training were more likely than others to 
serve as the sole source. The ratio of the number of people 
reporting that a given source of training was the only type 
needed to the total reported for all types of training meas- 
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Table 10. Qualifying training: Ratio of number of workers with only one source of training to total reporting this training, 1991 



Source of training 


Workers with only one source of 
training (thousands) 


Total reporting this source of 
training (thousands) 


Ratio 




20.718 


36.924 


0.56 


Formal company training 


4.756 


13.948 


.34 


Informal on-the-job training 


13.493 


31.260 


43 


Armed Forces 


610 


2.434 


.25 


Correspondence course 


107 


1.241 


09 




3.517 


8.490 


41 



Table 1 1 . Qualifying training: Workers with only one source of qualifying training by source of training and occupational group, 
1991 



Workers with only one source of training (thousands) 



Occupational group 


School 


Formal company 
trainir^g 


Informal 
on-the-job training 


Armed Forces 


Correspondence 
course 


Other nonwork 
related training 


Total, all occupations 


20.718 


4.756 


13.493 


610 


107 


3.517 


Executive, administratwe. and managerial 


3.291 


537 


t.636 


73 


12 


384 


Professional specialty 


9.125 


223 


543 


42 


5 


335 


Technicians and related support 


1.468 


215 


335 


66 


3 


149 


Sales occupations 


1.050 


603 


1.757 


13 


11 


387 




2.987 


649 


2.464 


89 


23 


338 


Private household occupations 


17 


4 


12 






22 




1,240 


724 


1.615 


94 


20 


569 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


106 


23 


255 


0 


0 


163 




962 


1.028 


2.323 


177 


31 


589 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 


281 


360 


1.385 


5 


1 


233 


Transportation and material moving 


126 


316 


710 


40 


1 


269 




64 


74 


459 


10 


0 


78 



Data not available. 



ures that tendency. As shown in table 10, respondents 
often reported school or OJT, with ratios of 0.56 and 0.43, 
as the sole source of training; correspondence courses, with 
a ratio of 0.09, were usually cited only with other sources 
of training. 

Table 1 1 presents the occupational distribution of people 
who reported just one source of qualifying training across 
the six training categories. Two-thirds of all workers who 
needed training to obtain their current job qualified them- 
selves using only one source of training. For managerial, 
professional, and technician occupations, more workers 
who had only one source of training became qualified 
through school than through all the other sources com- 
bined. For example, almost 17 times as many professional 
specialty workers qualified themselves with school alone 
than through just using OJT, the nearest competitor. 
Administrative support occupations employed school pro- 
grams as a single source more often than OJT, and service 
occupations used OJT as a single source more often than 
school programs, but they did not differ widely. OJT was 
clearly most relied upon as a single source of qualifying 
training in all other occupational groups except private 
household occupations, for which other training methods 
were the most important single source. 

Sources of qualifying training by detailed occupation 
appear in appendix table A-1. 



School training 

About 33 percent of all people employed in January 
1991 qualified for their current jobs with training obtained 
from school programs, up from 29 percent in 1983. The 
proportion was higher than average in the following three 
occupational groups: Professional specialty workers, 83 
percent; technicians and related support workers, 63 per- 
cent; and executive, administrative, and managerial work- 
ers, 49 percent (table 5). These three groups made up al- 
most two-thirds of all workers who went to school to get 
their jobs, but accounted for less than one-third of total 
employment. Persons in professional specialty occupations 
alone accounted for 37 percent of all workers who trained 
in school programs; those in executive, administrative, and 
managerial occupations composed 20 percent (table 6). 

Over half the employees in State and local government 
qualified themselves for their current jobs in school pro- 
grams (table 7). All other worker classes had proportions 
taking qualifying training in school programs at rates 
within a few percentage points of the average. 

About 61 percent of the workers in professional and re- 
lated service industries reported school training as qualify- 
ing training, making it the industrial sector with the highest 
proportion using school training (table 8). 

Twenty-five detailed occupations accounted for 43 per- 
cent of all workers who qualified for their jobs with skills 
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Table 12. Qualifying training: Twenti/-fiv0 occupations with tha iargast numbers of workers who used training obtained in school 
programs, 1991 



Occupation 



Number who needed school 
training (thousands) 



Percent of total employment in 
occupation 



Percent ot total with school training 



Managers and administrators, n.e.c 

Seaelaries 

Teachers, elementary school^ 

Registered nurses^ 

Teachers, secondary school^ 

Accountants arxJ auditors 

Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations . 
Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditing derk-s ... 

Lawyers' 

Computer systems analysts and sdentisis 



Physiaans^ 

Sales representatives, mining, manufacturing, and wholesale . 

Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 

Social workers 

Administrators, education and related fields 

Hairdressers and cosmetologists 

ElectricaS and electronic engineers 

Computer programmers 

Licensed practical nurses 

Teachers, prekindergarten and kindergarten 



Financial managers 

Other financial officers 

Real estate sales occupations 

Designers 

Administrative support occupations, n.e c. 



3.082 
1.885 
1.545 
1.528 
1.396 
1.126 
771 
765 
627 
518 

505 
493 
467 
461 
457 
444 
440 
439 
386 
356 

351 
339 
336 
301 

296 



40.4 

52.1 
94.8 
91.5 
95.1 
77.7 
20.7 
37.5 
95.6 
71.0 

96.3 
30.8 
32.4 
70.4 
81 .4 
65.4 
82.0 
71.7 
64.2 
77 4 

69.4 
50.8 
48.8 
60.8 
30.7 



8.3 
5.1 
4.2 
4.1 
3.8 
3.0 
2.1 
2.1 
1.7 
1.4 

1.4 
1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.0 
1.0 

.9 
.9 
.9 
.8 

.8 



^ This occupation also appears in tasle 13. which ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who used trainir)g obtained in school programs. 



Table 13. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of workers who used training obtained in 
school programs, 1991 



Occupation 



Number who needed school 
training (thousartds) 



Percent of total employment in 
occupation 



Percent of total with school training 



Veterinarians 

Occupational therapists 

Biological science teachers .. . 
Mathematical science teachers . 

English teachers 

Biological and life scientists 

Speech therapists 

Dental hygienisls 

Physicians^ 

Aerospace engineers 



Lawyers^ 

Teachers, secondary school^ 

Medical scientists 

Teachers, special education 

Teachers, elementary school^ 

Pharmacists 

Engineering teachers 

Business, commerce, and marketing teachers . 

Actuaries 

Psychologists 



Registered nurses^ 

Dentists 

Physicists and astronomers 

Chemists, except biochemists 

Postsecondary teachers, subject not specified 



59 
32 
37 
54 
56 
79 
54 
75 
505 
99 

627 
1.396 
54 

263 
1.545 

174 
24 
23 
23 

205 

1,528 
132 
31 
115 
230 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
98.2 
98.0 
97.7 
96.3 
95.9 

95.6 
95.1 
95.0 
94.9 
94.8 
94.6 
94.2 
94.0 
93.9 
92.1 

91.5 
91.4 
90.7 
90.6 
88.9 



0.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.2 

1.4 
.3 

1.7 
3.8 
.1 
.7 
4.2 
.5 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.6 

4.1 
.4 

.1 
.3 

.6 



^ This occupation also appears in table 12. which ranks occupations by the number of workers who used training obtained in school programs. 



gained in school programs (table 12). Occupations from 
several groups appear on the list, although professional 
specialties predominate. The first 10 occupations in taMe 
1 2 account for about 29 percent of the workers who quali- 
fied for jobs through school training. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions requir- 
ing school training accounted for 20 percent of those who 
needed school training and for 7 percent of total employ- 
ment (table 13). All but dental hygienists are professional 



specialty occupations, and nine arc teaching occupations. 
Five occupations appear on both table 12 and table 13. 

Workers who trained in schools to qualify for their jobs 
also identified one or more of the following four program 
categories from which they received training: (1) High 
school vocational programs, (2) post-high school voca- 
tional programs, (3) junior or community college or tech- 
nical institute programs, and (4) 4-year or longer college 
programs. 
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Table 14. Qualifying training: Sources of school training by occupational group, 1991 



WvCUpoilOnaU QrOUp 




Source of school training 


1 Vldl Willi SK«ilvUi II all iiiiy 


nign scnooi vocaiionai 
education 


_ 

Post-high school 

vocational 9uUCailOn 


junior college or 
technical instituie 


4''year or longer coiiege 


Total, all occupations 










21.637 




36.924 


4.488 


3.141 


8.868 




33 


4 


3 


8 


20 


Executive, administrative, and managerial 














7.116 


438 


292 


1.247 


5.307 


Percent of occupational employment 


49 


3 


2 


9 


36 


Professional specialty 














13.351 


242 


457 


1.701 


11.079 


Percent of occupational employment 


83 


1 


3 


10 


69 


Technicians and related support 














2.444 


192 


320 


942 


1.039 




63 


5 


8 


24 


28 


Sales occupations 










1.508 


Number {in thousands) 


2.452 


205 


205 


564 


Percent of occupational employment 


17 


1 


1 


4 


11 


Administrative support 












Number (in thousands) 


5.708 


1.994 


602 


1.892 


1.573 


Percent of occupational employment 


32 


11 


3 


10 


9 


Private household occupations 










6 


Number (In thousands) 


24 


11 


- 


7 


Percent of occupational employment 


4 


2 


- 


1 


1 


Service wor1<efS. except private household 










387 


Number (in thousands) 


2.124 


274 


570 


961 


Percent of occupational employment 


14 


2 


4 


6 


3 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 






33 


72 


116 


Number (In thousands) 


241 


63 


Percent of occupational employment 


9 


2 


1 


2 


5 


Precision production, craft, and repair 












Number (in thousands) 


2.562 


757 


485 


1.145 


500 


Percent of occupational employment 


19 


6 


4 


9 


4 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 










78 


Number (in thousands) 


595 


220 


117 


223 


Percent of occupational employment 


8 


3 


1 


3 


1 


Transportation and material moving 








84 


22 


Number (In thousands) 


196 


46 


48 


Percent of occupational employment 


4 


1 


1 


2 




Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers* 










22 


Number (in thousands) 


110 


48 


13 


31 


Percent of occupational employment 


2 


1 




1 


1 



" Value too small to display or data not available 
NOTE: Because some wofi^ers did not indicate the source of school training, individual items may not sum to totals. 



Table 15. Qualifying training: Workers wiio acquired training tiiough sciiooi programs by length and type of program, 1991 





Total, all school 


Length ol program 


Type of program 


programs 


1 week or less 


2-12 weeks 


13-25 weeks 


More than 25 weeks 


Total, all school program types 


35.325 


1.268 


2.529 




1.598 


28.768 


High school vocational education 


4.488 


175 


376 




340 


3.384 


Post-high school vocational education 


3.141 


152 


396 




314 


2.205 


Junior college or technical Institute 


8.868 


380 


1.069 




702 


5.477 


4-year or longer college program 


21.637 


675 


897 




435 


18.904 



NOTE: Because son^e wof1<ers took more than one type of school program or did not indicate the length of training programs, individual items may not sum to totals 



College was a source of qualifying training more fre- 
quently than all other types of schools combined. About 
21.6 million workers qualified for their jobs through train- 
ing in 4-year colleges (table 14). About 8.9 million work- 
ers acquired their jobs with the aid of training from junior 
colleges and technical institutes. High school vocational 
training was a source of job qualification for 4.5 million 
workers. About 3.1 million workers trained for their jobs 
in post-high school vocational training programs. 

Roughly 8 out of 10 workers who received training 
through school programs did so in programs lasting longer 
than 25 weeks (table 15). About 75 percent of workers 
who took training in high school vocational education, 
post-high school vocational education, or junior college 



and technical institutes participated in programs that lasted 
longer than 25 weeks, compared with 90 percent of those 
in college programs lasting 4 years or longer. 

Few workers who used school training to qualify for 
their jobs obtained it in programs paid for by employers or 
in government programs such as JTPA.** Of the 36.9 mil- 
lion workers who trained in school, 5.4 million — 14,7 per- 
cent — attended employer-sponsored schooling and 1.2 mil- 



The Job Training Partnership Aci provides job iraining and related services 
(i.e., inMituiional and on-lhe-job training, job search assistance, counseling, and olher 
job-related services) for economically disadvanlagcd persons and provides 
employment-related services to dislocated vtorkcrs (i.e., persons who have been laid 
off or who arc aboul to be laid off and v^ho are not Ukelv lo return to their prCMOus 
jobs). 
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Table 16. Qualifying training: Workers who received sponsored training in school programs by occupational group, 1991 



Occupational group 


Employer-sponsored training 


Government-Sponsored training 


Workers (thousarKJs) 


Percent distribution 


Workers (thousarKJs) 


Percent distribution 


Total all occupations 


5,436 


100 


1.249 


100 


Ex6cutiv6. administrativ6 and managsnal 


1.262 


24 


165 


15 


Professional specialty . 


1.622 


30 


331 


27 


T©cfinicians and rGlatGd support 


389 


7 


111 


9 


Sales occupations . 


335 


6 


52 


4 


Administrative support 


716 


14 


221 


17 


Private household occupations 


5 




2 




Sen/ice workers, except private household 


348 


6 


162 


13 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


52 


1 


13 


1 


Precision production, craft, and repair 


571 


10 


125 


9 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 


93 


2 


49 


4 


Transportation and material moving 


30 




11 


1 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers 


14 




9 


1 



Value too small to display or data not available. 



Table 17. Qualifying training: Workers who received various levels of support when taking employer-sponsored training in school 
programs by occupational group, 1991 



Occupational group 


Employer-sponsored training 


Employer-sponsored training 
(fully paid) 


Employer-sponsored training 
{>= half paid) 


Employer-sponsored training 
(< half paid) 


Workers 

(thousands) 


Percent 

distribution 


Workers 

(thousands) 


Percent 

distribution 


Workers 
{thousar>ds) 


Percent 

distribution 


Workers 
(thousands) 


Percent 
distribution 


Total, all occupations 


5.436 


100 


3.168 


100 


1,232 


100 


1,036 


100 


Executive, administrative, and managerial 


1.262 


24 


694 


23 


290 


25 


278 


26 


Prof essional specialty 


1.622 


30 


810 


26 


399 


33 


413 


42 


Technicians and related support 


389 


7 


230 


7 


88 


7 


70 


7 


Sales occupations 


335 


6 


199 


6 


68 


6 


68 


5 


Administrative support 


716 


14 


462 


16 


140 


12 


114 


11 


Private household occupations 


5 




5 












Service workers, except private household 


348 


6 


256 


7 


68 


5 


24 


2 


Fanming. forestry, and fishing 


52 


1 


38 


1 


8 


1 


5 


1 


Precision production, craft, and repair 


571 


10 


381 


11 


134 


10 


56 


5 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 


93 


2 


59 


2 


29 


2 


4 




Transportation and matenal moving 


30 




24 


1 


3 




3 




Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers 


14 




9 




5 









" Value too small to display or data not available. 



High school vocational programs. Although high school 
vocational programs were the source of qualifying training 
for only 4 percent of all workers, almost 26 percent of sec- 
retaries and 17 percent of typists trained for their jobs in 
these programs. Between 10 and 15 percent of the workers 
in about a dozen other occupations also trained in such 
programs, including automobile mechanics, welders and 
cutters, and drafters. 

About 44 percent of the workers who studied in high 
school vocational programs to qualify for their jobs were in 
administrative support occupations, and 17 percent were in 
precision production, craft, and repair positions. High 
schools were more important sources of training than other 
schools for administrative support occupations (table 14). 

Almost 49 percent of the workers who trained in high 
school vocational programs to secure their jobs worked in 
25 detailed occupations (table 18). Secretaries accounted 
for 26.1 percent alone — which is highly significant consid- 
ering that the occupation accounted for little more than 3 
percent of total employment. Managers and administrators 
not elsewhere classified and bookkeeping, accounting, and 
auditing clerks each represented about 6 percent of the 



lion — 3.4 percent — attended government-sponsored school 
training (table 16). 

The occupational distribution of employer- and govern- 
ment-sponsored school training differed. Executive, ad- 
ministrative, and managerial occupations accounted for 
about 24 percent of employer-sponsored training, com- 
pared to 15 percent of those who took government-spon- 
sored training. Workers who obtained employer-sponsored 
training were also more likely to be in the following occu- 
pational groups: Professional specialties, sales, and preci- 
sion production, craft, and repair. Workers with govern- 
ment-sponsored training were most likely found in the 
other occupational groups (table 16). 

Table 17 shows the distribution of employer-sponsored 
qualifying training with various levels of sponsorship. 
Fifty-eight percent of sponsored training was reported as 
fully paid for. The distribution of fully sponsored qualify- 
ing training across occupational groups resembles the oc- 
cupational group distribution of school training (from table 
6). As the level of sponsorship decreases, however, the 
distribution skews toward professional specialty workers 
and managerial workers. 
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workers who reported this method of training. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions requir- 
ing high school vocational training accounted for 47 per- 
cent of those who needed this training and 12 percent of to- 
tal employment (table 19). Twelve of the occupations ap- 
pearing in table 19 were in precision production, craft, and 
repair; 11 occupations were in administrative support. 
Twelve occupations appeared on both table 18 and table 
19. 

Post-high school vocational programs. Nearly 3 percent of 
all workers obtained the training required for their jobs in 
post-high school vocational programs (table 14). About 29 
percent of licensed practical nurses and hairdressers and 
cosmetologists received their training from post-high 
school vocational programs, as did 21 percent of the 
barbers. Programs in these schools also were a significant 
source of training for registered nurses (10 percent) and 
health aides, except nursing (13 percent). 

About 19 percent of the total 3.1 million people who 
used post-high school vocational training programs as 
qualifying training occupied administrative support posi- 
tions; 18 percent were in service occupations, except pri- 
vate household; and 15 percent were either in professional 
specialties or precision production, craft, and repair occu- 
pations (table 14). 

Twenty-five occupations accounted for about 57 percent 
of the workers who trained in post-high school vocational 
programs (table 20). Almost one-third were secretaries; 
hairdressers and cosmetologists; registered nurses; manag- 
ers and administrators not elsewhere classified; nursing 
aides, orderlies, and attendants; or licensed practical 
nurses. Some occupations make the top 25 list because of 
their size. Table 20, for instance, includes 7.6 million 
managers and administrators not elsewhere classified, of 
whom little more than 2 percent had post-high school vo- 
cational training. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions requir- 
ing post-high school vocational training accounted for 34 
percent of those who needed this training and 7 percent of 
total employment (table 21). Ten of the occupations ap- 
pearing in table 21 were in precision production, craft, and 
repair; 5 occupations were in services. Ten occupations 
appeared on both table 20 and table 21. 

Junior colleges and technical institutes. Junior colleges 
and technical institutes provided qualifying training for 
almost 8.9 million workers, or about 8 percent of all work- 
ers (table 14). The share of workers who qualified for their 
jobs through junior colleges and technical institutes rose 
more than 50 percent since the 1983 survey. 

Twenty-four percent of technicians and related support 
workers studied in junior colleges and technical institutes. 
This was 3 times higher than the average for all occupa- 
tions (table 14). Higher than average proportions of work- 
ers used junior colleges and technical institutes in the fol- 



lowing groups: Executive, administrative, and managerial; 
professional specialty; administrative support; and preci- 
sion production, craft, and repair. 

Administrative support occupations led all other groups 
in the number of workers who reported junior college and 
technical institute training, with 1.9 million. Another 1.7 
million were in professional specialties; 1.2 million worked 
in executive, administrative, and managerial occupations; 
1.1 million worked in precision production, craft, and re- 
pair jobs; and 0.9 million held technician and related sup- 
port jobs (table 14). 

Twenty-five detailed occupations covered more than 52 
percent of workers who trained in junior colleges and 
technical institutes to qualify for their jobs (table 22). 
Managers and administrators not elsewhere classified and 
secretaries topped the list, each with about 7 percent of the 
total. The top five occupations accounted for more than 
one-quarter of the total who reported this kind of training. 

Junior colleges and technical institutes were major 
providers of training for roughly two-fifths of the licensed 
practical nurses and electrical and electronic technicians 
and for approximately one-third of the registered nurses 
and drafters. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions requir- 
ing training from junior colleges or technical institutes ac- 
counted for 22 percent of those who needed this training 
and 6 percent of total employment (table 23). Eight of the 
occupations appearing in table 23 were technician and re- 
lated support occupations; 7 were in precision production, 
craft, and repair. Eight occupations appeared on both table 
22 and table 23. 

4'year college programs. College programs that lasted 4 
years or longer were the most common form of schooling 
through which workers prepared themselves for the work- 
place. Almost one-fifth of all workers qualified themselves 
this way. One-third of workers who needed training used 4- 
year or longer college training; three-fifths of workers who 
needed scholastic training had attended 4-year colleges 
(table 14). 

About 69 percent of those in professional specialty oc- 
cupations reported college instruction, and the proportion 
was much higher for some detailed occupations in this 
group. The professional specialty group accounted for 
more than half of the 21.6 million workers who needed 
college training to qualify for their jobs, which was a large 
proportion considering this group accounted for 14 percent 
of total employment. 

College was also a source of training for 36 percent of 
workers in executive, administrative, and managerial occu- 
pations. This group had nearly one-quarter of those who 
needed college, although it accounted for only about 13 
percent of total employment. 

Administrative support and sales occupations each in- 
cluded about 7 percent of the workers who have had col- 
lege training, but these two groups had larger proportions 
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Table 18. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations witli the largest numbers of worlcers wlio used liigli school vocational 
training, 1991 



Occupation 



Number with high school vocational 
training (thousands) 



Percent of total employment m 
occupation 



Percent of total with high school 
vocational training 



Secretaries^ 

Managers and administrators, n.e.c 

BooKkeepers. accounting, and auditing clerks^ 

Automobile mechanics^ 

Typists^ 

Receptionists^ 

Supen^isors and propnetors. sales occupations 

Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 

Administrative support occupations, n.e.c 

General office clerks^ 

Electridans^ 

Carpenters 

Welders andcutteiS^ 

Data-entry Keyers^ 

Hairdressers and cosmetologists 

Supervisors, production occupations 

Computer operators 

Machinists 

Accountants and auditors 

Farmers, except horticultural 

Investigators and adjusters, except insurance . 
Bus. truck, and stationary engine mechanics' 

Drafting occupations' 

Information clerks, n e.c' 

Licensed practfcal nurses 



934 
223 
213 
111 
104 
102 
85 
79 
73 
72 

71 
70 
63 
57 
48 
48 
46 
45 
40 
41 

39 
38 
37 
36 
31 



25.8 
2.9 
10.6 
13.3 
16.9 
12.2 
2.3 
55 
7.6 
10.4 

10.1 
5.7 
12.6 
12.3 
7 1 
3.9 
b.4 
8.1 
2.8 
3.8 

6.6 
12.5 
11.4 
15.1 

68 



26.1 
6.2 
6.0 
3.1 
2.9 
2.9 
2.4 
2.2 
2.0 
2.0 

2.0 
2.0 
19 
1.6 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
11 
1 2 

1 1 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 

.9 



' This occupation also appears in taWe 19. which ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who used high school vocational training. 



Table 19. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of workers who used high school vocational 
training, 1991 



Occupation 



Secretaries' 

Typists' 

Information clerks, nee' 

Cabinet makers and bench carpenters 

Automobile body and related repairers 

Interviewers 

Automobile mechanics' 

Brickmasons and stonemasons 

Welders and cutters' 

Bus. truck, and stationary engine mechanics' 



Data-entry keyers' 

Receptionists' 

Billing clerks 

Small engine repairers 

Order clerks 

Heavy equipment mechanics 

Drafting occupations' 

Mechanics and repairers, not specified . 

Payroll and timekeeping clerks 

Typesetters and compositors 



Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditing clerks' 

General office clerks' 

Tool and die makers 

Electricians' 

Supervisors, mechanics and repairers 



Number with high school vocational 
training (thousands) 



934 
104 
36 
9 
27 
19 
111 
19 
68 
38 

57 
102 
27 

8 
24 
19 
37 
30 
20 

8 

213 
72 
14 
71 
20 



Percent of total employment in 
occupation 



25.8 
16.9 
15.1 
14.9 
14 0 
13.4 
13.3 
12.7 
12.6 
12.5 

12 3 
12.2 
12.1 
12 1 
12.0 
11.8 
11.4 
11.4 
11 1 
11.0 

10.5 
104 
104 

101 

10.0 



Percent of total with high school 
vocational training 



26.1 
2.9 
1.0 
.2 
.8 
5 
3.1 
.5 
1.9 
1.1 

1 6 
2.9 
8 
2 
.7 
.5 
1.0 
.8 
.6 
2 

60 
20 

.4 
2.0 

6 



' This occupation also appears in taWe 18. which ranks occupations by the number of workers who used high school vocational training. 
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Table 20. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest numbers of workers who used post*high school vocational 
training, 1991 



Occupation 


Number with post^nign school 


Z^am^nf /^f f/>t9l Omr\]/>umont in 
r UllMfrii yjl lUlal III 


r OlUolU SJl lUlal Willi {JUoI iliQil 


vocational training (thousands) 


occupation 


sd)00l vocational training 


Secretaries 


234 


6.5 


7.4 


Hairdressers and cosmetologists^ 


200 


29.4 


6.4 




172 


10.3 


5.5 


Managers and administrators, n.e.c 


158 


2!l 


5!o 


Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants^ 


135 


9.4 


43 




134 


29.2 


4.3 


Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditing derks 


76 


3.7 


2.4 




66 


9.4 


2.1 




62 


12.7 


2.0 


Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations 


58 


1.5 


1.8 


Automobile mechanics 


53 


6.4 


1 7 


Real estate sales occupations^ 


49 


7.1 


1.6 




44 


8 0 


1.4 


Industrial machinery repairers 


37 


6^6 


1.2 


Computer programmers 


36 


60 


1.2 




35 


7.6 


1.1 


Police and detectives, public service 


33 


7.0 


1.0 




31 


2.1 


1.0 


Insurance sales occupations 


28 


4.8 


9 


Teachers, secondary s<^ool 


26 


1.6 


.8 


Supervisors, production occupations 


25 


2.0 


.8 


Health technologists and technicians, n.e.c 


23 


6.6 


.7 


Barbers^ 


23 


20.9 


.7 


Truckd rivers, heavy 


23 


1.5 


7 


Teachers, elementary school 


22 


1 3 


.7 



This occupation also appears in table 21 . which ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who used post-high school vocational training. 



Table 21. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of workers who used post-high school 
vocational training, 1991 



Occupation 


Number with post-high school 


Percent of total employment in 


Percent of total with post-high 


vocational training (thousands) 


occupation 


school vocational training 




7 


41.3 


0.2 


Administrators, protective services 


18 


36.8 


.6 


Electrician apprentices 


8 


31.5 


.3 


Hairdressers and cosmetologists^ 


200 


29.4 


6.4 




134 


29.2 


4.3 


Barbers^ 


23 


20.9 


.7 


Supervisors, electncians and power transmission installers 


6 


15.8 


.2 


Radiological technicians 


21 


14.5 


.7 


Household appliance and power tool repairers 


7 


14.3 


.2 


Upholsterers 


7 


13.0 


.2 


Health aides, except nursing^ 

Registered nurses^ 


62 


12.7 


2.0 


172 


10.3 


55 




7 


10.3 


.2 


Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants^ 


135 


9.4 


4.3 




66 


9.4 


2.1 




11 


9.3 


.3 




15 


9.0 


5 


Electronic repairers, commercial and industrial equipment 


18 


9.0 


.6 


Supervisors, police and detectives 


6 


8.1 


.2 


Typesetters and compositors 


5 


80 


2 




44 


80 


1 4 




7 


7.9 


2 




35 


7.6 


1.1 


Heating, air conditioning, and refrigeration mechanics 


17 


73 


.5 


Real estate sales occupations^ 


49 


7.1 


1 6 



This occupation also appears in table 20. which ranks occupations by the number of workers who used post-high school vocational training 
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Table 22. Qualifying training: Twanty-fiva occupations witli tlia largest numbers of workers who used junior college or teclinical 
institute training, 1991 



Occupation 


Number with junior college or 
technical institute training 
(thousands) 


Percent of total employment in 
occupation 


Percent of total with junior coilego 
or technkal institute training 


Managers and administrators, n.e.c 


628 


8.2 


7.1 


Registered nurses^ 


617 


17.0 


7.0 


499 


29.9 


5.6 


Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditing derks 


316 


15.5 


3!6 


Nursing akies, orderlies, and attendants 

Licensed practica! nurses^ 


224 


15.5 


2.5 


204 ^ 


^ 44.5 


2.3 


192 


28.2 


2.2 


Accountants and auditors 


184 


12.7 


2.1 


Supervisors and proprietors, sates occupations 

Electrkal and tiectronic" technkaans ' 


177 


4.8 


2.0 


143 


39.1 


1.6 


1 


140 


20.4 


1.6 


Computer programmers^ 


125 


15.1 


1.4 


121 


19.7 


1.4 




116 


16.2 


1^3 


111 


34.3 


1.2 


Computer systems analysts and scientists 


97 


13.4 


1.1 


96 


19.4 


1.1 


Administrative support occupations, n.e.c 


95 


9.9 


1.1 


Supen/isors, production occupations 


91 


7.3 


1.0 




88 


6.0 


1.0 


Teachers, prekindergarten and kindergarten 


85 


18.5 


1.0 


Teachers, elementary school 


85 


5.2 


1.0 


Typists 


82 


13.4 


.9 


Pofice and detectives, public servk» 


81 


17.2 


.9 


Electrkaans 


81 


11.6 


.9 



This occupation also appears in talxe 23. whk:h ranks occupatk>ns by the proportion of workers who used |unk>r college or technk:al instKute training. 



Table 23. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of woricers who used Junior college or 
technical institute training, 1991 



Occupation 



Number with lunk>r college or 
technk:al institute training 
(thousands) 



Percent of total employment in 
occupation 



v'ercent of total with junior college 
or technical institute training 



Inhalation therapists 

Stenographers 

Dental hygienists 

Lk»nsed practical nurses^ 

Physksans assistants 

Funeral directors 

Radiological technkjians 

Electrical and electronic technicians^ 

Drafting occupations^ 

Health record technok)gists and technk:ians 

Registered nurses^ 

Hairdressers arxJ cosmetotogists^ 

Office machine repairers 

Miscellaneous electrical and electronk: equipment repairers 

Dental laboratory and medk:al appliance technicians 

Aircfaft mechanfcs, except engine 

Stationary engineers 

HousehoW appliance and power tool repairers 

Painters, sculptors, craft -artists, and artist prinlmakers 

Heating, air conditk>ning. and refrigeratk>n mechank^s 

Electronic repairers, commercial and industrial equipment .. 

Real estate sales occupatwns^ 

Supervisors, polk» and detectives 

Computer programmers' 

Designers' 



35 
12 
34 
204 
30 
20 
59 
143 
111 
16 

499 
192 
22 
12 
15 
12 
29 
11 
46 
49 

41 
140 

15 
121 
96 



46.9 
45.7 
44.7 
44.5 
43.8 
43.1 
40.2 
39.1 
34.3 
32.7 

29.9 
28.2 
27.3 
27.2 
26.6 
25.4 
24.8 
23.0 
22.9 
21.1 

20.7 
20.4 
20.2 
19.7 
19.4 



0.4 

.1 
.4 
2.3 
.3 
.2 
.7 
1.6 
1.2 
.2 

5.6 
2.2 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.3 
.1 
.5 
.5 

.5 
1.6 

.2 
1.4 
1.1 



^ This occupatkKi also appears in table 22. whk^h ranks occupatk>ns by the number of woricers who used junk>r college or technk:al institute training. 
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Table 24. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest numbers of workers who used training in 4-year or longer 
college programs, 1991 





Number with 4-year college 


Percent of total employment in 


Percent of to<al with 4-year college 


program training (thousands) 


occupation 


program training 


M3n3Q6rs 3nd sdnninistrstors n o c .... 


2.20P 


28.9 


10.2 


Tsach €rs , € l€ me nta school ^ 


1.427 


87.6 


6.6 


Teachers, secondary school^ 


1.307 


88.9 


6.0 




909 


62.8 


4.2 




876 


52.4 


4.0 


Lawyers^ ... 


580 


88.4 


2.7 


Supervisors and p'oprietors sales occupations 


484 


130 


2.2 


Physicians^ 


473 


90.0 


2.2 


Computer systems analysts and scientists 


410 


56.3 


1.9 


Administrators, education and related fields 


404 


72.0 


1.9 


Sales representatives mining. manufacturinQ and wholesale 


399 \ 


25.0 


1 8 


Social workers 


381 \ 


58.1 


1.8 


Electrical and electronic engineers 


355 \ 


66.1 


1 6 




299 \ 


8.3 


1.4 


Financial managers 


285 \ 


56.4 


1.3 


Computer programmers 


270 


44.2 


1.2 


Teachers prekindergarten and kindergarten 


257 


55.9 


1.2 


Clergy 


249 


70.8 


1.2 


Other financial officers 


248 


37.2 


1.1 


Teachers, special education^ 


242 


87.4 


1.1 


Mechanical engineers 


226 


71.6 


1.0 




224 


80.5 


1.0 


Teachers, n.e.c 


201 


37.3 


.9 


Administrators and officials, public administration 


200 


37.9 


.9 


Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditing clerks 


200 


9.8 


.9 



This occupation also appears in table 25. which ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who used training in 4-year or longer college programs. 



Table 25. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of worker? who used training in 4-year or 
longer college programs, 1991 



Occupation 


Number with 4-year college 


Percent of total employment in 


Percent of total with 4-year college 


program training (thousands) 


occupation 


program training 


Biological science teachers 


37 


100.0 


0.2 


Economics teachers 


20 


100.0 


.1 


English teachers 


55 


97 8 


3 


Business, commerce, and marketing teachers 


23 


94.0 


.1 




23 


93.9 


.1 




55 


93.9 


.3 




172 


93.4 


.8 


Speech therapists 


50 


91.7 


2 


Physicists and astronomers 


31 


90.7 


,1 


Occupational theraoists 


29 


90.4 


.1 


Physicians^ 


473 


90.0 


22 


Teachers, secondary school^ 


1,307 


88.9 


6.0 


Psychologists 


197 
080 


88.7 
88.4 


.9 
27 


ft^athematical science teachers 


47 


68.3 


.2 


Teachers, ele.mentary school^ 


1.427 


87.6 


6.6 


Teachers, special education^ 


242 


87.4 


1.1 


Dentists 


125 


86.6 


.6 




22 


86.4 


.1 


Art. drama, and music teachers 


34 


84.7 


.2 


Biological and lite scientists 


68 


844 


.3 


Psychology teachers 


20 


84.1 


1 


Medical scientists 


47 


82.6 


.2 


Geologists and geodesists 


52 


82.1 


.2 


Chemists, except biochemists 


103 


81.7 


.5 



This occupation also appears in taUe 24. which ranks occupations by the number of workers who used training in 4-year or longer college programs. 
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Table 26. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest numbers of workers who used formal company training, 
1991 



Occupation 


Number who needed formal 
company training (thousands) 


Percent of total employment in 
occupation 


PAfmnt nf tntal who nocu^AH formal 

company training 


Managers and administrators, n.e.c 


1.160 


15.2 


8.3 


Supen/isors and propnetors. sales occupations 


494 


13.2 


3.5 


Secretaries 


278 


7.7 


2.0 


Eiectrlaans^ 


272 


38.9 


1.9 


Sales representatives, minino. manufacturing, and wholesale 

Insurance sales occupations' 


266 


16.6 


l!9 


255 


43.2 


1.8 


Supervisors, production occupations 


247 


19.9 


1.8 


Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 


246 


17.1 


1.8 




227 


15.7 


1.6 


Police and detectives, public sen/ice^ 


224 


47.7 


1.6 




193 


11.5 


1.4 


Real estate sales occupations 


186 


27.0 


1.3 


Computer systems analysts and scientists 


177 


24.3 


1.3 


Other tinarKial officers 


167 


25.0 


1.2 


Bus drivers 


165 


32^2 


l!2 


Bookkeepers, accounting, ar.d auditing clerks 


135 


6.6 


1.0 




135 


11.1 


1.0 


nsurance adjusters, examiners, and investigators^ 


131 


36.9 


.9 


Momobile mechanics 


131 


15.7 


.9 


Production inspectors, checkers, and examiners 


123 


20.5 


.9 


Securities and financial sen/ices sales occupations^ 


121 


40.2 


.9 




117 


246 


.8 


ndustrial machinery repairers 


117 


20.9 


.8 


Machinists 


116 


21.2 


.8 


Computer programmers 


113 


18.6 


.8 



This occupation also appears in table 27. which ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who used formal company training. 



Table 27. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of workers who used formal company training, 
1991 



Occupation 


Number who needed formal 


Percent of total employment in 


Percent of total who needed formal 


conrpany training (thousartds) 


occupation 


company training 


Public transportation attendants 


43 


75.1 


0.3 


Structural metal workers 


34 


67.3 


.2 


Aircraft mechanics, except engine 


25 


54.1 


.2 


Tool and die makers 


72 


53.6 


.5 


Elevator installers and repairers 


21 


53.2 


.2 


Police and detectives, public sen/ice^ 


224 


47.7 


1.6 


Locomotive operating occupations 


23 


46.3 


.2 


Supervisors, police and detectives 


33 


45.9 


.2 




54 


44.0 


.4 




255 


43.2 


1 8 


Supervisors, guards 


21 


42.8 


.2 


Electrical power installers and repairers 


58 


41.7 


.4 


Securities and financial services sales occupations^ 


121 


40.2 


.9 


Airplane pilots and navigators 


47 


40.0 


.3 


Sheriffs, bailiffs, and other law enforcement officers 


53 


39.7 


.4 


Inspectors and compliance officers, except construction 


78 


39.6 


.6 


Electricians^ 


272 


38.9 


1.9 


Telephone installers and repairers 


75 


38.5 


.5 


Correctional institution officers 


105 


38.1 


.8 


Millwrights 


31 


37.7 


.2 


Insurance adjusters, examiners, and investigators^ 


131 


36.9 


.9 




68 


35.7 


.5 


Underwriters 


37 


34.2 


.3 


Supervisors, mechanics and repairers 


69 


33.8 


.5 


Transportation ticket and reservation agents 


41 


33.2 


.3 



This occupation also appears in table 26, which ranks occupations by the number of workers who used formal company training. 
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of total employment. Almost 5 percent of those who 
needed college program training were in technician and 
related support occupations, a group that accounted for 
about 3 percent of total employment. 

About 60 percent of workers who needed college train- 
ing to get their jobs were in 25 occupations (table 24). The 
largest number were managers and administrators not 
elsewhere classified, followed by elementary and then sec- 
ondary school teachers. Each of these fields had more than 
1 million workers who required 4 or more years of college. 

In a few large occupations, the proportion of those who 
needed college training was very low. The 299,000 secre- 
taries, for example, who reported they needed this level of 
training to get their jobs constituted only 8 percent of all 
secretaries. Some occupations with higher educational re- 
quirements were too small to make the list, such as natural 
science and health diagnosing occupations. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions requir- 
ing training in 4-year college programs accounted for 24 
percent of those who needed this training and 5 percent of 
total employment (table 25), All of the occupations ap- 
pearing in table 25 were professional specialty occupa- 
tions; 11 were in teaching fields. Five occupations ap- 
peared on both table 24 and table 25. 

Formal company training 

About 13.9 million people or 12 percent of all workers 
qualified for their jobs with skills they learned in formal 
company (employer) training programs. Workers who 
qualified for their jobs with formal company training were 
not as concentrated in particular occupational groups as 
those who used school (table 5). 

The proportion of workers who reported company 
training exceeded the average in the following occupa- 
tional groups: Precision production, craft, and repair, 19 
percent; executive, administrative, and managerial, 17 per- 
cent; technician and related support, 17 percent; and sales, 
13 percent. 

Federal Government workers were the only class of 
workers that had significantly higher than average propor- 
tions qualifying themselves through formal company 
training programs (table 7), The 9 percent of self-em- 
ployed workers who qualified for their current jobs through 
formal company training programs probably either paid for 
it themselves or took the training while at a previous job. 
For instance, many accountants get training while at a 
large firm and then decide to start their own business. 

About 23 percent of the workers in the finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate industry show formal company train- 
ing programs as a source of qualifying training, making 
these types of businesses the most frequent users of formal 
company training to qualify employees (table 8). 

About 40 percent of all workers who obtained their jobs 
through formal company training programs were in 25 de- 
tailed occupations (table 26). Almost one-half of the pub- 
lic service police and detectives qualified for their jobs 



through this mode of training, as did about two-fifths of the 
workers in each of the following occupations: Electricians, 
insurance sales, and securities and financial services sales. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions of 
people who used formal company training to qualify them- 
selves for their current jobs accounted for 14 percent of 
those who needed this training and 2 percent of total em- 
ployment (table 27). This suggests that a large variety of 
occupations use this training. Ten of the occupations ap- 
pearing in table 27 were in precision production, craft, and 
repair; 7 were in protective service. Five occupations ap- 
peared on both table 26 and table 27, 

Unlike school programs, formal company programs 
tended to be short in duration (table 28). Almost one-half 
of the programs took under 12 weeks, although more than 
one-fourth did last longer than 25 weeks. Forty-four per- 
cent of the formal company training taken by workers in 
farming, forestry, and fishing occupations lasted more than 
25 weeks. Apprenticeship programs, which may require 3 
or 4 years of combined training and experience, are con- 
centrated in the precision production, craft, and repair 
group. Fifteen percent of the workers in precision produc- 
tion, craft, and repair occupations who used training to ob- 
tain their jobs did so in formal company programs lasting 
more than 25 weeks. Formal company training was also 
lengthy for professional specialty and technician and re- 
lated support occupations. Roughly 30 percent of the 
training programs each of these two groups participated in 
lasted longer than 25 weeks (table 28), 

About 620,000 workers, or more than 4,4 percent of all 
those who qualified for their jobs through formal company 
training, did so in government programs such as JTPA. 
About 21 percent of the workers who got jobs through gov- 
ernment-sponsored programs were in precision production, 
craft, and repair occupations; 18 percent worked in admin- 
istrative support occupations; 16 percent were employed in 
service occupations; and the remainder were distributed 
among the other occupational groups (table 29). 

Informal on-the-job training 

More than 31 million people or 27 percent of all workers 
said they gained the skills they needed to get their jobs by 
learning informally through previous employment. This 
makes informal on-the-job training the second most popu- 
lar source of qualifying training (table 5). The proportion 
of workers who qualified for their jobs through OJT was 
higher than average in the following occupational groups: 
Executive, administrative, and managerial, 37 percent; 
precision production, craft, and repair, 36 percent; techni- 
cian and related support, 31 percent; and administrative 
support, 30 percent. 

Workers reported OJT more frequently than school in 8 
of the 1 2 major occupational groups and more frequently 
than formal company training in all occupational groups 
(table 5). Occupations in which few workers used OJT to 
get jobs also were a very mixed group. The occupations 
with less than 10 percent of workers reporting this method 
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Tablt 28. Qualifying training: Workart who usad training from formal company programa by length of program and occupational 

group, 1991 



Occupational group 


Total, all formal 
company programs 


Length of program 


1 week or less 


2-12 weeks 


1 3-25 weeks 


More than 25 weeks 


Total, ali occupations 












Numlier (in thousands) 


13.948 


2.206 


4.521 


1.254 


3.697 


Percent distribution 


100 


16 


33 


9 


26 


Executtve. admlnlstrativG, and managerial 












Number (in thousands) 


2.445 


346 


814 


199 
8 


625 




too 


15 


33 


25 


Professional specialty 








Numlier (in thousands) 


1.757 


268 


427 


171 


519 


Percent distribution 


100 


15 


26 


9 


29 


Technicians and related support 








Number (in thousands) 


655 


66 


196 


66 


207 


Percent distribution 


100 


12 


29 


10 


31 


Sales occupations 










Number (in thousands) 


1.799 


407 


616 


169 


346 


Percent distribution 


100 


22 


33 


9 


20 


Administrative support 






Number (in thousands) 


1.878 


373 


787 


176 


278 


Percent distribution 


100 


20 


41 


9 


15 


Private household occupations 








Number (in thousands) 


4 




4 


- 


- 


Percent distribution 


100 




100 






Service workers, except private household 








Numtjer (in thousands) 


1.422 


241 


567 


159 


239 


Percent distribution 


100 


15 


41 


12 


16 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 








Number (in thousands) 


79 


12 


23 


6 


35 


Percent distribution 


100 


11 


31 


6 


44 


Precision production, craft, and repair 










Number (in thousands) 


2.579 


256 


551 


199 


1.183 


Percent distribution 


100 


10 


22 


8 


45 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 










Number (in thousands) 


698 


101 


257 


79 


169 


Percent distribution 


100 


14 


40 


11 


21 


Transportation and material moving 










Number (in thousands) 


494 


106 


236 


21 


66 


Percent distribution 


100 


23 


44 


5 


16 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers 










Number (in thousands) 


138 


30 


42 


8 


31 


Percent distribution 


100 


27 


32 


3 


22 



Data not available 

NOTE: Because some workers did not indicate the length of training programs, individual items may not add to totals. 



employment more than that of any other type of worker 
training (table 6). 

About one-third of Federal Government workers quali- 
fied themselves for their current jobs through OJT (table 
7). Only local government workers, with 22 percent quali- 
fying themselves through OJT, fell below the 27-percent 
average for all classes of workers. 

Although one-third or more workers reported using OJT 
as qualifying training for jobs in mining, construction, fi- 
nance, insurance, real estate, and public administration, the 
greatest proportion was in mining industries, with 38 per- 
cent (table 8). Only personal service industries fell below 
20 percent of workers using OJT as qualifying training. 

Almost 42 percent of all workers who qualified for their 
jobs through OJT were in 25 detailed occupations (table 
30). The listed occupations accounted for 35 percent of to- 
tal employment. The first three on this list are also the 
three occupations with the most workers; moreover, 16 of 
included, for example, dentists, elementary school teach- the occupations listed are among the top 25 in the total 
ers, hairdressers and cosmetologists, and taxi cab drivers number of workers. 

and chauffeurs. This shows that school is sometimes about The 25 occupations with the highest proportions who 
the only training required, while other occupations require used OJT to qualify themselves for their current jobs ac- 
little, if any, formal training. (See appendix table A-1.) counted for 4 percent of those who used this training and 2 

The occupational distribution of workers who used OJT percent of total employment (table 31). The data indicate 
to qualify for their jobs resembled the distribution of total that workers in a large vaiiety of occupations learn on the 
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Table 29. Qualifying training: Workers who received 
government-sponsored training in formal company programs 
by occupational group, 1991 





Government-sponsored trainir^ 


Occupational group 


Workers 


Percent 




(thousands) 


distrioutton 


Total, all occupations 


620 


100.0 


Executive, administrative, and managerial 


85 


13.6 


Professional specialty 


63 


10.2 


Technicians and related support 


29 


4.7 


Sales occupations 


25 


4.0 


Administrative support 


112 


18.0 


Private household occupations 


0 


.0 


Service workers, except private household 


99 


16.0 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


9 


1.5 


Precision production, craft, and repair 


130 


21.0 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 


37 


6.0 


Transportation and matenal moving 


24 


3.8 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers 


7 


1.2 



Table 30. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest numbers of workers who used informal on-the-iob training, 
1991 





Number with informal on-the-job 


Percent ot total employment in 


Percent of total with informal 


training (thousands) 


occupation 


on-the-job training 


aJana/iArc arw4 aHminvctrat^rc n A 


2.862 


37.8 


9.2 




1.149 


317 


3.7 


Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations 


l!l07 


29^7 


3.5 


Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditing derVs 


681 


33.4 


2.2 


Qalikc rA(\rikCAntatit/AC minirvi mAntrfa/Miirirvi anH whAlocdta 


540 


338 


1.7 




507 


417 


1.6 


Ac^oiintantc anH aiiHrtnrc 


492 


33.9 


1.6 


Miircin^ aiHAC /^rf^3H^ac ar\H attofv^sntc 


490 


34.0 


1.6 






35.3 


1.4 




415 


17^1 


1.3 




396 


23.7 


1.3 


Tn i/^Wr1 rKr Arc hAaw 


358 


22.6 


1.1 




340 


46.7 


1.1 


Cooks, except short order 


325 


18.8 


1.0 




ouo 


31.7 


1.0 




281 


40.1 








38 1 


g 




272 


32 7 


.9 


Computer programmers 


268 


43!8 


.9 




268 




g 




255 


21.3 


.8 


Receptionists 


249 


29.7 


.8 
.8 




238 


35.6 


Insurance sales occupations 


233 


39.6 


.7 




231 


43.6 


7 







This occupation also appears in table 31 , which ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who used informal on-the-job training. 



Table 31. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of workers who used informal on-the-job 
training, 1991 



Occupation 


Number with informal on-the-job 


Percent of total employment in 


Percent of total with informal 


training (thousands) 


occupation 


on-the-job training 


Administrators, protective serv»ces 


34 


73.4 


0.1 




25 


69.1 




Miscellaneous printing machine operators 


23 


61.4 




Camera, watch, and musical instrument repairers 


20 


60.9 




Supervisors, related agricultural occupations 


28 


55.6 




Construction inspectors 


28 


537 






89 


53.3 


.3 


Industrial engineers 


91 


52.9 


.3 


Statistical clerks 


32 


52.8 


.1 


Personnel and labor relations managers 


61 


52.5 


.2 




45 


52.1 


.1 


Supervisors, electricians and power transmission installers 


20 


51.9 


.1 


Photoer^gravers and lithographers 


24 


50.8 


.1 


Artists, performers, and related workers, n.e.c 


31 


49.8 


.1 


Announcers 


26 


49.8 


.1 


Athletes 


34 


49.0 


.1 


Crane and tower operators 


35 


48.9 


.1 




68 


48.5 


.2 


Drywall installers 


50 


48.5 


.2 


Water and sewage treatment plant operators 


37 


48.0 


.1 


Aerospace engineers 


49 


47.8 


£ 


Computer systems analysts and scientists^ 


340 


46.7 


1.1 




48 


46.7 


.2 


Locomotive operating occupations 


22 


45.6 


.1 




26 


45.4 


.1 



This occupation also appears in table 30. which ranks occupations by the number of workers who used informal on-the-job training. 
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Table 32. Qualifying training: Twanty-fiva occupations with tha largest numbers of workers who used training in the Armed 
Forces, 1991 



Occupation 


Number with Armed Forces training 


Percent of total employment in 


Percent of total with Armed Forces 


(thousands) 


occupation 


training 


IVIal la^VI 9 ai IQ cmfllllllOirdkUldi n.Q.^ 


205 


2.7 


8.4 




88 


12.5 


3.6 


Police and detectives, public service^ 


74 


15.8 


3.0 


Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations 


65 


1.8 


2.7 




60 


16.2 


2.4 




51 


41.7 


2.1 


p[A/^ri^2)l atvi AlATlmnto onrtinAArcl 


50 


9.4 


2.1 


OU^JVI VI9vlO« piiiAJUWilwII (AAAJLMIIiwI Id 


47 


3.8 


1.9 




46 


8.8 


1.9 


Tri i<4H riuArc hAa m/ 


40 


2.5 


1.6 




39 


33.6 


1.6 


Automobile rnechanjcs 


39 


4.6 


1.6 


Electronic repairers, commercial and industrial equipment^ 


38 


19.3 


1.6 


Guards and police, except public service 


36 


4.8 


1.5 


Ifviiictri^l fn^^HtnAny rAfviirOrc 


36 


6.5 


1.5 




34 


6.2 


1.4 


Q^^rAto nAC 


30 


.8 


1.2 


D^^ictArAH mircoc 


29 


1.7 


1.2 


Accountants and auditors 


26 


1.8 


1.1 


Telephone installers and repairers^ 




12.5 


1.0 


Computer sysiems analysts and scientists 


23 


3.2 


1.0 


Supervisors, mechanics and repairers^ 


22 


10.8 


.9 


Bus, truck, and stationary engine mechanics 


22 


7.3 


.9 


Data processing equipment repairers"' 


22 


13.5 


.9 


Janitors and cleaners 


21 


.9 


.9 



This occupation also appears in table 33. which .anks occup.'.j? «s by the proportion of workers who used training in the Armed Forces. 



Table 33. Qualifying traS" '^Monty-five occupations with the largest proportions of workers who used training in the Armed 
Forces, 1991 



Occupation 


Number with Armed Forces training 
(thousands) 


Percent of total employment in 
occupation 


Percent of total with Armed Forces 
training 


Aircraft engine mechanics^ 


51 


41.7 


2.1 


Supervisors, guards 


17 


34.3 


.7 


Airplane pilots and navigators^ 


39 


33 6 


1.6 


Miscellaneous electncal and electronic equipment repairers 


15 


33.5 


.6 


Air traffic controllers 


14 


27.8 


.6 


Administrators, protective services 


10 


21.9 


.4 


Electronic repairers, commercial and industrial equipment^ 


38 


19.3 


1.6 


Supervisors, electricians and power transmission installers 


7 


18.3 


.3 


Stationary engineers 


19 


16.6 


8 


Electrical and electronic technicians^ 


60 


16.2 


24 


Police and detectives, public service^ 


74 


158 


30 


Supervisors, police and detectives 


10 


14.1 


.4 


Data processing equipment repairers^ 


22 


13.5 


.9 


Camera, watch, and musical instrument repairers 


5 


13.5 


.2 


Aircraft mechanics, except engine 


6 


13.2 


.3 


Telephone installers and repairers^ 


24 


12.5 


1.0 


Electricians^ 


88 


12.5 


3.6 


Small engine repairers 


7 


11.5 


3 


Construction inspectors 


6 


11.1 


.2 


Supervisors, mechanics and repairers^ 


22 


10.8 


9 


Technical wnters 


8 


10.7 


.3 


Shenfls. bailiffs, and other law enforcement officers 


14 


10.4 


.6 


ElectMCian apprentices 


2 


9.8 


.1 


Supervisors, related agricultural occupations 


5 


9.7 


.2 


Electrical and electronic engineers^ 


50 


9.4 


2 1 



This occupation also appears in table which ranks occupations by the number of workers who used training in the Armed Forces 
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Table 34. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest numbers of workers who used training from 
correspondence courses, 1991 



Occupation 


Numoer with irainirtg irom 


Percent of total employment \n 
occupation 


Percent of total with training from 
corresporxJervce courses 


Managers and administrators, n.e.c 


132 


1.7 


10.6 


Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations 


60 


1.6 


4.8 


Secretaries 


46 


1.3 


37 


Insurance sales occupations' 


34 


2 7 


2 7 


33 


5^7 


2.7 


Accountants and auditors 


30 


2.0 


2.4 


Eleclrical and electronic engineers^ 


30 


5.6 


2.4 


Electronic repairers, commercial, and industrial equipment^ 


28 


14.4 


2.3 




27 


4.9 


2.2 


Electricians 


25 


3.6 


2.0 


Other financial officers 


24 


3.5 


1.9 


Electrical and electronic technicians^ 


20 


5.4 


1.6 


Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditinq derks 


20 


1.0 


1.7 


20 


9 8 


1 6 


Teachers, secondary school 


18 


1^2 


l!4 


Securities and finarKial services sales occupations^ 


18 


6.0 


1.5 


Real estate sales occupations 


15 


2.2 


1.2 


Sales representMives. mining, manufacturing, and wholesale 


14 


.9 


1 1 


Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 


14 


1.0 


1 2 


Teachers, n.e.c 


13 


2.4 


t 1 


Automobile mechanics 


13 


1.5 


1.0 


Airaaft engine mechanics^ 


13 


10.3 


1.0 


Financial managers 


12 


2.4 


1.0 


Sales workers, other commodities 


11 


.8 


.9 


Soecified mechanics and repairers, n.e.c 


11 


2.7 


.9 



This occupation also appears in table 35. which ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who used training from conrespondence courses. 



Table 35. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of workers who used training from 
correspondence courses, 1991 



Occupation 


Number with training from 
correspondence courses 
(thousands) 


Percent of total employment in 
occupation 


Percent of total with training from 
correspondence courses 


Administrators, protective services 


8 


172 


0.6 


Supervisors, computer equipment operators 

Electronic repairers, commercial and industrial equipment^ 


4 


17.0 


.3 


28 


144 


2.3 


Postmasters and mail superintendents 


3 


10.9 


.3 


Aircraft engine mechanics^ 


13 


10.3 


1.0 


Supervisors, mechanics and repairers^ 


20 


9.8 


1.6 


Underwriters 


10 


9.0 


.8 


Aircraft mechanics, except engine 


4 


8.7 


3 


Elevator installers and repairers 


3 


8.6 


.3 


Farm equipment mechanics 


3 


8.0 


3 


Construction inspectors 


4 


7.9 


.3 


Precious stones and metals workers (jewelers) 


3 


6.7 


,3 


Broadcast equipment operators 


2 


6.4 


.2 


Supervisors, guards 


3 


6.4 


3 


Mathematical science teachers 


3 


6.2 


.3 


Photographers 


9 


6.1 


7 


Supervisors, financial records processing 


6 


6.1 


.5 


Secunties and financial services sales occupations^ 


18 


6.0 


1.5 


Insurance sales occupations^ 


33 


5.7 


2.7 


Electrical and electronic engineers^ 


30 


56 


24 


Industrial engineers 


9 


5.4 




Electrical and electronic technicians^ 


20 


54 


1 6 


tnhalalion therapists 


4 


49 


3 


Data processing equipment repairers^ 


9 


54 


.7 


Industrial machinery repairers 


27 


49 


22 



This occupation also appears m table 34 which ranks occupations by the number of workers who used training from correspondence courses 



Table 36. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest numbers of workers who used training from frleiKls or 
relatives or other experience unrelated to work, 1991 



Occupation 


Number with training Irom triends or 
relatives or other nonwork 
experierice (thousands) 


Percent of total employment in 
occupation 


Percent ot total with training from 
fnends or relatives or other nonwork 
experience 


MdndQGrs and administrators ■ n o c 


752 


9.9 


8.9 


Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations 


304 


8.2 


3!6 


Truckdrtvers. heavy 


222 


14.0 


2.6 


SecTGtB rie s 


221 


6.1 


26 


Farmers except horticultural 


187 


17.0 


2.2 


Carpenters 

ResI estate sales occupations^ 


187 


154 


2.2 


175 


25.5 


2.1 


Hairdressers arxj cosmetolOQists^ 


170 


25.1 


2.0 


Automobile mechanics 


164 


19.7 


1.9 


Sdles representntives mir^irtQ manufacturioQ, and wholesale 


114 


7.1 


1.3 


Cooks except short order 


107 


6.2 


1.3 


Teachers, n.e.c 


102 


19!o 


12 


Janitors and deaners 


101 


4.6 


1.2 


Textile sewirtg machine operators 


100 


15.4 


1.2 


SiiOAfvisor^ n a t* 


99 


17.7 


1.2 


Nursing akles. orderlies, and atternJants 


93 


6.4 


1.1 


Bookkeepers accounting and auditing clerks 


92 


4.5 


1.1 


ChikJ care workers, except private househokj 


90 


8^5 


1.1 




87 


5 9 


1.0 


PKimbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters 


77 


17!4 


!9 


Registered nurses 


73 


4.4 


.9 


Accountants arxl auditors 


70 


4.9 


.8 


Computer systems analysts arnJ scientists 

Musicians and composers^ 


70 


9.6 


.8 


67 


49.4 


.8 


Computer programmers 


67 


lie 


.8 



This oocupatk)n also appears in table 37. whk:h ranks occupations by the proportion of workers wtio used training from fnends or relatives or other experience unrelated to work. 



Table 37. Qualifying training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportkxis of workers who used training from friends or 
relatives or other experience unrelated to work, 1991 



Occupation 


Number with training from friends or 
relAtives or other rx)nwor1( 
experience (ttxNisands) 


Percent o< total emptoyment in 
oocupatk)n 


Percent of total with training from 
friends or relatives or other nonwork 
experience 


Patternmakers, layout workers, and cutters 


12 


58.6 


0-1 


Musicians and compoeera^ 


67 


49.4 


.6 


Metaikjrgtcal and materials erigineers 


10 


44.9 


.1 


Camera, witch, and muelcei instniment repairers 


13 


38.9 


.2 


Bwbers 


43 


38.7 


.5 


Computer sdefK« teachers 


10 


36.0 


.1 


SmaM engirw repairers 


20 


30.5 


.2 




5 


29.6 


.1 




13 


28.9 


.2 


Marine enginMfs and neval architects 


5 


26.1 


.1 


Dreesmafcars 


28 


26.1 


.3 


Mieoalanaoue hand worl(irx) ocojpelione 

Real estate saiea occupations ' 


20 
175 


26.1 
2S.5 


.2 
2.1 




13 


25.3 


.1 


HaaHt) diagnosing pracHttoneis, n.e.c 


10 


25.2 


.1 


Elevator Installers and repairers 

Haifctraiaersandcoemetotogitts' 


10 


25.2 


.1 


170 


25.1 


2.0 


Concrete and terrazzofinWhers 


14 


25.1 


.2 




35 


24.7 


.4 




13 


24.0 


.1 




21 


24.0 


.2 


Prolectiva tarvtoe oocupatione, n.e.c. 


10 


23.7 


.1 


Alhtelee 


16 


23.5 


.2 


Animal caretakan, except farm 


30 


23.5 


.4 


Grader, dozer, and acnper operators 


17 


23.5 


.2 








^ This oocupalkmaleo appears in table 36, wrfikrt ranks occupotfons by 


tfte number o( workars who used trafc 


nkig from friends or relativec or other 


experience unreiaied to work. 



job. OJT was the most important source of training for 
such diverse occupations as construction inspectors, sur- 
veyors and mapping scientists, announcers, data processing 
equipment repairers, and photoengravers and lithographers. 
Over 50 percent of the workers in these occupations gained 
their qualifying skills through OJT. Nine of the occupa- 
tions listed in table 31 are professional specialty occupa- 
tions; 7 are in precision production, craft, and repair. Only 
computer systems analysts and scientists appeared on both 
tables 30 and 31, showing that OJT is a highly significant 
source of qualifying training for workers in this occupa- 
tion. 

Training in the Armed Forces 

About 2.4 million people, or 2 percent of all workers, 
received training in military service that gave them the 
skills they needed to get their jobs (table 5). More than 
one-fourth of the workers who used this training were in 
the precision production, craft, and repair group (table 6), 
but these workers represented only 5 percent of total em- 
ployment in the occupational group. 

Table 7 shows that Federal Government workers 
qualified themselves with Armed Forces training five times 
more frequently than the national average. Workers in 
public administration trained in the Armed Forces in both 
greater numbers (471, (XX)) and proportions (8 percent) than 
any other industrial group (table 8). Skills learned in 
Armed Forces training often transfer quite readily to public 
administration jobs, especially those relating to defense or 
aviation. 

Twenty-five detailed occupations accounted for almost 
46 percent of all workers who used Armed Forces training 
to obtain their jobs (table 32). Two of the top 3 occupa- 
tions are large managerial and supervisory categories that 
had small proportions of workers reporting training in the 
military services. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions of 
people who qualified for current jobs based on Armed 
Forces training accounted for 25 percent of those who 
needed this training and 3 percent of total employment 
(table 33). Training in the Armed Forces was especially 
important for aircraft engine mechanics and airplane pilots 
and navigators. More than one-third of each (40 percent 
for aircraft engine mechanics) learned their skills in the 
service. The Armed Forces also was a significant source of 
training for many electrical and electronics-related occu- 
pations. Thirteen of the occupations appearing in table 33 
are in precision production, craft, and repair; 9 out of these 
12 are mechanic and repair occupations. Ten occupations 
appeared in both table 32 and table 33, indicating that 
Armed Forces training is a highly significant source of 
qualifying training for a variety of occupations. 

Correspondence schools 

Correspondence courses were the least significant 
method of job training. About 1 .2 million people obtained 
their jobs with skills learned through correspondence 



training, which includes little more than 1 percent of all 
workers (table 5). 

More than one-half of the people who used correspon- 
dence training to secure their jobs were in the top 25 occu- 
pations (table 34). More than one-third were in the top 10 
occupations. Some of these occupations ranked high be- 
cause of their large size; they did not have a large propor- 
tion of workers reporting the training. In addition, the 
largest occupation, managers and administrators not else- 
where classified, had the largest number of workers report- 
ing correspondence courses, but they represented only 1.7 
percent of employment in the occupation. Correspondence 
school training, however, was a source of training for more 
than 14 percent of the electronic repairers of commercial 
and industrial equipment. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions of those 
who studied through correspondence courses to qualify 
themselves for their current jobs accounted for 22 percent 
of those who needed this training and 4 percent of total 
employment (table 35). Nine of the occupations appearing 
in table 35 are in precision production, craft, and repair; 8 
out of these 9 are mechanic and repair occupations. Five 
occupations in table 35 belong to either managerial or pro- 
fessional specialty occupations. Eight occupations ap- 
peared in both table 34 and table 35. 

Other training 

About 8.5 million people, or 7 percent of all workers, 
developed necessary skills through informal training from 
a friend or relative or through other experience unrelated to 
work (table 5). Twelve percent of the people in farming, 
forestry, and fishing occupations reported this category of 
training as did 12 percent of the precision production, craft, 
and repair workers; 10 percent of transportation and mate- 
rial moving workers; 9 percent of executive, administra- 
tive, and managerial personnel; 8 percent of those in pro- 
fessional specialty occupations; and 8 percent of techni- 
cians and related support people. 

The proportion of workers qualifying for their jobs 
through other sources of training more than doubled in 
many occupational groups since 1983. 



Occupational group 


Percent of all 




workers 




1983 


1991 


Total, all workers 


3 


7 


Executive^ administrative, and managerial 


3 


9 


Professional specialty 


3 


8 


Technician and related support 


2 


8 


Sales occupations 


3 


7 


Administrative support 


1 


4 


Private household occupations 


5 


4 


Service workers, except private household 


2 


7 


Fanning, forestry, and fishing 


11 


12 


Precision production, craft, and repair 


8 


12 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 


3 


5 


Transportation and material moving 


5 


10 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers 


1 


4 



The self-employed had the highest percentage of work- 
ers who reported qualifying themselves through other 
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training sources, at 16 percent (table 7). Self-employed 
workers often must have aiiended seminars and conven- 
tions, read professional literature, raised their skill level 
through practice, or undertaken other activities to obtain 
the skills necessary to become self-employed. 

About 17 percent of the workers in entertainment and 
recreation service businesses reported that they used other 
sources of training to qualify for their current positions. 
Employees in those industries had the highest percentage 
using these training sources (table 8). Other industries with 
10 percent or more of their workers qualifying through 
other sources were: Construction, 14 percent; agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries, 12 percent; personal services, 11 
percent; and business and repair services, 10 p>ercent. 

Twenty-five detailed occupations accounted for about 
45 percent of all workers who gained qualifying job skills 
in training unrelated to work (table 36). About 20 percent 
of these employees were in the top five occupations. A 
high proportion of workers in some large occupations — 



such as truckdrivers, farmers, carpenters, real estate sales 
persons, hairdressers and cosmetologists, and automobile 
mechanics — learned their skills from relatives and friends 
and through other methods unrelated to work. The propor- 
tion of workers with this kind of training was low, how- 
ever, for 3 out of the top 4 occupations listed in table 36. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions of 
workers who used other sources of training to qualify for 
their current jobs accounted for 9 percent of those who 
needed this training and 2 percent of total employment 
(table 37). Nine of the occupations appearing in table 37 
are in precision production, craft, and repair. Eight occu- 
pations involve professional specialties. Because many 
occupations use this source to some degree, large occupa- 
tions appearing on table 36 are absent from table 37, which 
lists many small, specialized occupations with unique 
training requirements; 3 occupations are on both tables 36 
and 37. 
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Chapter 2. Skill Improvement 
Training 



Acquiring skills to qualify for jobs is one essential pur- 
pose of training; the other fundamental objective is to 
improve the job skills of currently employed persons. In 
January 1991, 46.8 million persons (41 percent of the 
workforce) reported that they obtained skill improvement 
training on their current jobs (table 38). 

The most significant changes in survey results from 
1983 to 1991 occurred in skill improvement training. This 
type of training increased in all demographic groups except 
workers aged 16-19 (table 38). 

The percent distribution of skill improvement training 
across age groups resembled the distribution of employ- 
ment by age. However, 31 percent of training to improve 
skills was taken by workers aged 35 to 44, 5 percentage 
points higher than their share of total employment. 
Employees under 25 or over 44 accounted for a percentage 
of all training smaller than their percentage of employ- 
ment. Middle aged workers exhibited larger increases than 
the youngest and oldest. About 60 percent of skill 
improvement training was taken by workers aged 25 to 44. 

Men and women took training in equal proportions to 
enhance their job skills. Although all racial groups and 
Hispanics increased the proportion taking skill 
improvement training since 1983, the diffejence that 
existed among the groups has not changed significantly. 

Skill improvement training relates closely to educational 
attainment. Persons with college degrees obtained a 
disproportionately high share of skill improvement train- 
ing, accounting for 37 percent of the training but only 25 
percent of employment. Individuals with a high school 
education or less received only 38 percent of skill training 
although they accounted for 53 percent of total 
employment. This relationship exists probably because 
workers with higher job qualifications often need further 
training for continued job success due to new technology, 
techniques, or other factors. Jobs with few formal qualifi- 
cations often require little skill improvement training to 
improve required skills. Workers at all levels of educa- 
tional attainment have increased their skill improvement 
training proportionally since 1983. The amount of in- 
crease, however, was greater as educational attainment in- 
creased. While the proportion of college graduates in- 
creased skill improvement training by 7 percentage points, 
workers with a high school education increased by only 3 
percentage points. 



Skill improvement training was most common among 
professional specialty occupations; 67 percent of employ- 
ees in these occupations obtained such training (table 38). 
Workers in this group, such as physicians, engineers, and 
other technical specialists, must update their skills and 
knowledge or face obsolescence. Large proportions of 
workers in technician and related support occupations and 
executive, administrative, and managerial occupations (59 
percent and 53 percent, respectively) also bettered their 
skills through training. The shares of workers acquiring 
training in all other occupational groups did not exceed the 
41 -percent average for all employees. Private household 
workers reported the smallest proportion (6 percent). Even 
though all occupational groups registered an increase in the 
percent improving skills since 1983, the general pattern of 
increase skews to the managerial, professional, technician, 
and administrative support occupations. The transportation 
and material moving occupational group goes against this 
trend. It showed a gain of 7 percentage points, exceeding 
the average gain for all employees. 

Workers who took skill improvement training are also 
grouped by the class of worker in table 38. Government 
workers, having the highest proportions who reported 
needing qualifying training, also had the highest percent- 
age indicating that they had taken skill improvement 
training since they obtained their current jobs. This per- 
centage was similar for Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers. Although they accounted for only 16 
percent of all workers, those employed in the three sectors 
of government took 24 percent of skill improvement 
training. Private industry workers, on the other hand, made 
up almost three-quarters of the survey respondents, but 
they composed only about two-thirds of the total who took 
training. At 34 percent, self-employed workers had the 
lowest proportion taking skill improvement training. Since 
1983, all worker classes increased the proportions of 
people who improved their skills. State government work- 
ers had the largest increase in proportions taking skill im- 
provement training, while Federal Government employees 
had the smallest increase. 

Table 38 also groups workers who took skill improve- 
ment training by the industry in which they work. At least 
23 percent of the workers in each major industrial group 
have taken some form of skill improvement training since 
obtaining their current jobs. Public administration workers 
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Table 38. Workers who took skill improvement training while in their current jobs, by selected characteristics, 1983 and 1991 



Selected characteristic 


Numl)er needing training 
(thousands) 


Percent of total emptoyment in group 




1983 


1991 


1933 


1991 


Age 1 6 and over 


33,901 


46.814 


35 


41 


Age group: 










Age 16-19 


1,039 


972 


18 


18 


Age 20-24 


3.703 


3.707 


28 


31 


Age 25-34 


10.879 


13.438 


39 


41 


Age 35^ 


8.573 


14.660 


41 


48 


Age 45-54 


5,713 


9,015 


37 


46 


Age 55-64 


3,471 


4.239 


31 


37 




523 


784 


19 


25 


Sex: 










Male 


19.238 


25.120 


35 


40 


Female 


14.663 


21,694 


34 


41 


Race and ethnicity: 










White 


30.581 


41,461 


36 


42 


Black 


2,528 


4.019 


28 


34 


All other races 


792 


1.333 


32 


38 




1.081 


2.380 


23 


28 


Highest grade completed: 










High school or less 


14.635 


17,936 


26 


29 


Some cortege 


7.698 


1 1 .670 


41 


46 


CoHege graduate 


11.568 


17.208 


54 


61 


Occupational Group: 










Executive, administrative, and managerial 


5.098 


7.853 


47 


53 




7.802 


10.847 


61 


67 


Technictans and related support 


1.588 


2.365 


52 


59 


Sales oocupaiior)s 


3,578 


4.809 


32 


35 


Administrative support 


5,152 


7,342 


32 


40 




33 


39 


3 


6 


Service, except private txxaehoW 


3.151 


4.339 


25 


29 


Farming, forestry. arxJ fishing 


500 


602 


16 


21 


Precision production, craft, and repair 


4,133 


4.949 


35 


38 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 


1.639 


1.913 


22 


25 


Transportation and material moving occupations 


706 


1.112 


18 


25 


Handtors. equipment cleaners, and laborers 


520 


643 


14 


15 


Class of worker: 










Private Industry 


22,157 


31,146 


32 


37 


Federal Government 


1,725 


2.065 


56 


60 


State governmerj 


1.857 


2,793 


49 


58 


Local government 


4,806 


6.400 


55 


62 


Self-empk)yed 


3.282 


4.355 


29 


34 


Industrial group: 










Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 


591 


697 


19 


23 




326 


336 


35 


45 


Constnx.. jn 


1.283 


1.715 


24 


26 


Manufacturing, durable goods 


3,797 


4,967 


34 


40 


Manufacturing, nondurable goods 


2.270 


3.040 


28 


35 


Transportation, communications, and public ulililies 


2,638 


3,741 


38 


46 


WholesaJe trade 


1,282 


1.470 


30 


34 


Retail trade 

FKiance, insurance, and real estate 


3,569 
2,969 
1.340 
709 
223 
10.219 
2.665 


4.578 
4.336 
2.471 
1.052 
426 
14,139 
3.845 


22 
47 
29 
19 
24 
49 
58 


24 
54 
34 

23 
32 
55 
68 


Busirw» and repair services 


Personal services 


Entertainment and recreational services 

Professional and related services 


Public admintstratjon 





showed the highest proportion taking such training, 68 per- 
cent. Above average proportions of workers taking 
training occurred in professional and related services, 55 
percent; finance, insurance, and real estate, 54 percent; 
transportation, communications, and other public utilities, 
46 percent; and mining, 45 percent. Industries with less 
than 30 percent of the workers having taken skill im- 
provement training were construction; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; retail trade; and personal services. 

Workers in professional specialties also accounted for 
the largest proportion (24 percent) of all workers who 
trained to better their job skills (table 39). This result is at- 
tributable both to the large number of employees in this 
group and the much higher than average proportion of 



employees who obtained this training. Executive, adminis- 
trative, and managerial occupations and administrative 
support occupations had the next highest proportions (17 
percent and 16 percent, respectively) of the total taking 
skill improvement training. These three occupational 
groups accounted for over one-half of all workers who 
reported skill improvement training. 

Table 40 presents the 50 occupations having the largest 
number of employees who took training to improve skills. 
These 50 occupations accounted for 57 percent of all 
workers with such training and 51 percent of employment. 
The distribution of the top 50 occupations among the major 
occupational groups generally follows the distribution of 
employment. Some occupations appear in table 40 mainly 
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Table 39. Percent distribution of skill improvement training by 
major occupational groups, 1983 and 1991 



Occupational group 


1983 


1991 




100 


100 


Executive, administrative, and managerial 


15 


17 




23 


24 


Technicians and related support 


5 


5 


SaJes occupations 


11 


10 


Ad ministralive support 


15 


16 


Service, except private household 


9 


9 




1 


1 


Precision production, craft, arxl repair 


12 


10 


Machine operators, assemblers. ar>d inspectors 


5 


4 


Transportation and material moving occupations 


2 


2 


Handlers, equipment deaners. arxj laborers 


2 


1 



because of their size. For example, only 18 percent of 
cashiers — compared with an average of 41 percent— ok 
training. Because it is a large occupation, however, it 
appears near the top of the list when ranked by number. 
Table 41 provides another perspective on skill training. 



presenting the 50 occupations having the largest propor- 
tions of all workers who took skill improvement training. 
These 50 occupations account for 20 percent of those who 
took skill improvement training and 8 percent of total 
employment. Professional specialty occupations and ex- 
ecutive, administrative, and managerial occupations ac- 
count for 31 of the 50 occupations listed in table 41, a 
share far greater than the two groups' percent of total em- 
ployment. Ten occupations appear on both table 40 and 
table 41. 

Sources of Skill Improvement Training 

Beyond being asked whether they took training to 
improve skills used on their current jobs, individuals were 
requested to identify the source of training as either school, 
formal company, informal on-the-job (OJT), or other. The 
definitions of school, formal company, and informal on- 



Table 40. Skill improvement training: Fifty occupations with the largest numbers of workers who took training, 1991 



Cocupatioo 


Number wtio took training 
(tfiousarxis) 


Percent of total employTTwnt tn 
occupation 


Percerrt of total who took trainirtg 


Marwgers and administrators, n.e.c 


3,643 


47.8 


7.8 


Swetaries 


1,597 


44.1 


3.4 


Supefvisf/Ts and pfoprittors, sales occopations 


1.436 


38.5 


3.1 


TeauVJs, elefneotoiy school^ 


1.302 


79.9 


2.8 


1.222 


73-1 


2.6 


1.126 


76.6 


2.4 


Accoontams and auditofs 


803 


55.5 


1.7 


BooM^Mpers, accounting, and auditing cierKs 


709 


34.8 


1.5 


Sa!«s raprtsantatives, mining, manufactunng, and wtKXesaJe 


662 


41.4 


1.4 


Nursing aidM. ocdarliai, and attendants 


646 


44.8 


1.4 


Suptfvisofs, production occupation* 


617 


49.8 


1.3 


Compuief systems analysts and tdentists 


495 


68.0 


1.1 


Raai estate safes occupations^ 


485 


70.5 


1.0 


Administrative support oocupalionc, n.e.c 


454 


47.0 


1.0 


SodaJ workers 


451 


68.8 


1^ 


Cashiers 


444 


18.4 


.9 




439 


66.9 


.9 


other finandai officers 


433 


64.9 


.9 


Insurance sales occupations^ 


420 


80.1 


.9 


420 


71.1 


.9 


Administrators, education and related fieids^ 


395 


70-3 


.8 


Police and detectives, public service^ 


391 


83.3 


.8 


Computer programmers 


379 


61.9 


.8 


Electrical arv) electronic engineers^ 


378 


70.5 


.8 


Administralors ar>d offidaia, put)iic administration' 


371 


70.2 


.8 




367 


44.0 


.6 


Computer operators 


343 


47.7 


.7 


Electricians 


341 


48.8 


.7 


Hairdressers and cosmetologists 


337 


49.6 


.7 


Managers, marketing, advertisir^g, and public relations 


331 


62-6 


.7 


Financial managers 


316 


63.0 


.7 


Teachers, n.e.c. 


315 


58.4 


.7 


Teachers. prel(indergarten and kiftdergarten 


314 


68.2 


.7 


Cooks, except short order 


305 


17.6 


.7 


Licensed practical nurses 


303 


66.2 


.6 


Truckdrivers, heavy 


296 


18.7 


.6 


Miscellaneous madiine operators, n.e.c 


277 


27.5 


.6 


Janitors and cleaners 


276 


12.4 


.6 


Sales workers, other commodities 


274 


19.6 


.6 


Child care workers, except private household 


272 


25.8 


.6 


Investigators and adjusters, except Insurance 


267 


44.9 


.6 


Bank tellers 


266 


52.7 


.6 


FanDers, except horticultural 


265 


24.1 


.6 


IfKJustrial machinery repairers 


255 


45.7 


.5 


General office clerks 


255 


36.9 


5 


AssemtMers 


252 


23.6 


.5 


Guards and police, except public service 


243 


32.9 


.5 


Sales occupations, other busir>ess services 


242 


47.3 


5 


Clergy 


239 


67.7 


.5 


Electrk^al and electronic technidans 


239 


65.0 


.5 



This occupation also appears in table 41 , which ranks oocupattons by the proportion of workers who took trainir^. 
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the-job training used to categorize skill improvement 
training are the same as those used to describe qualifying 
training. Other sources of training, however, now include 
correspondence schools in addition to attending conven- 
tions, professional seminars, professional journals, private 
lessons, hobbies, or experience gained from a friend or 
relative. 

Formal company programs and informal on-the-job 
training were a source of skill improvement training for 
more workers than other methods. About 1 8 million em- 
ployees improved their job skills in formal company pro- 
grams, and 17.5 million improved skills through OJT (table 
42). School was not far behind: 15 million people en- 
hanced their skills through these programs. About 8 
million bettered their job skills through friends or relatives 
or other experience unrelated to work. 

Further analysis of the data from 1983 and 1991 shows 
that formal company training programs have surpassed in- 



formal on-the-job training as the most used form of skill 
improvement training. Formal company training programs 
also lasted longer on average than they did in 1983. 
Another significant change from 1983 to 1991 was that the 
use of other methods of skill improvement training dou- 
bled. 

In both professional specialty occupations and those in 
farming, forestry, and fishing, school was identified most 
frequently as a source of skill improvement training. 

Formal company training was the most often reported 
source by executives, administrators, and managers; 
technicians and related support workers; sales workers; and 
precision production, craft, and repair employees. 

OJT was the most frequent source of training in the fol- 
lowing categories: Administrative support; service, except 
private household; machine operators, assemblers, and in- 
spectors; transportation and material moving; and handlers, 
equipment cleaners, and laborers. 



Table 41. Skifl improvement training: Fifty occupations with the largest proportions of workers who took training, 1991 



Occupation 


Numt^or wtio tooK trdinioQ 
(thouSdnds) 


Percent of total employment in 
occupation 


Percent of total who took training 


Veierinanans 


57 


97 0 


01 


Supervisors, firefighling and tire prevention occupalions 


53 


96.0 


1 




69 


95.4 




Opiomeinsis 


27 


935 


1 


Agricultural and food saentisis 


20 


89 4 


- 


Actuanes 


21 


87 7 


- 


Administrators, protective services 


39 


84 8 


1 


Health diagnosing practitioners, n.ec ... .... 


33 


84 4 


1 


Police and detectives, public service^ ... 


391 


83 3 


8 


Miscellaneous electrical and electronic equipment repairers 


37 


83 3 


1 


Airplane pilots and navigatOiS 


96 


81.9 


2 


Occupational therapists 


26 


81 5 


1 


Dental hygienists 


63 


81.4 


1 


Therapists, n.e c. . 


56 


805 


1 


Health specialties teachers 


39 


80.2 


.1 


Physicians^ 


420 


801 


9 


Teachers, elementary school^ . . 


1.302 


79.9 


28 


Statistiaans 


25 


79 7 


1 


Telephone installers and repairers 


154 


79 2 


3 


Speech therapists 


43 


786 


1 


Forestry and consen/ation scientists 


26 


78.2 


1 


PhysicaMherapists 


76 


77 8 


2 


Office machine repairers . 


61 


77 1 


1 


Broadcast equipment operators 


26 


76 9 




Oerstists 


111 


76 8 


2 


Firefighting occupations 


147 


76.8 


3 


Teachers, secondary school^ 


l.t26 


76.6 


24 


Postmasters and mail superintendents .. .... 


24 


76 0 


1 


Water and sewage treatment plant operators . . . 


58 


75.8 


1 


Physicians assistants 


52 


75 6 


1 


Construction inspectors ... 


40 


753 


1 


Pest control occupations 


27 


74 9 


1 


Data processir>g equipment ropairers 


124 


74 3 


3 


Teachers, special educaf;yn 


206 


74 1 


4 


Chief executives/gencial administrators public administration 


23 


73 6 


1 


Physicists and ast'jncmers . ... 


25 


73 4 


1 


Psychologists 


163 


73 3 


3 


Production tpoters 


40 


73 3 


1 


Registered nurses^ .... 


1.222 


73 1 


26 


Personnef and labor relations managers 


84 


72 5 


2 


Managers medicine and health 


143 


72 1 


3 


kisurance sales occupations^ 


420 


71 1 


9 


Correctional institution officers 


196 


71 1 


4 


Shenff s, bailiffs, and other law enforcement officers 


94 


71 0 


2 


Etectncal and electronic engineers^ 


378 


70 5 


8 


Real estate sales occupations^ .... 


485 


70 5 


1 0 


Administrators, education and related fields^ 


395 


70 3 


6 


industrial engineers 


120 


70 3 


3 


Heanh record technologists and tedinicians 


34 


70 3 


1 

a 


Administratots and officials, oublic administration^ 


371 


70 2 



^ This occupation also appears m table 40. which ranks occupations by the number of workers who took training 

■ Value loo small to display 
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Although other sources were not the most common 
source of skill improvement training for any group, work- 
ers in executive, administrative, and managerial; profes- 
sional specialty; and technician and related support occu- 
pations used other sources more frequently than average. 

Professional specialty workers accounted for 38 percent 
of the people who reported taking skill improvement 
training in school programs (table 43). No occupational 
group dominated formal company training, but the follow- 
ing groups accounted for a proportion greater than their 
share of workers who took training: Executives, adminis- 
trators, and managers; technicians and related support 
workers; sales workers; administrative support workers; 
and precision production, craft, and repair persons. 
Administrative support workers accounted for the largest 
percent of OJT for skill improvement, but professional 
specialty workers and executives, administrators, and 
managers followed close behind. Farming, forestry, and 
fishing occupations accounted for a proportion of other 
skill improvement training that was 3 times its share of 
total employment. Nearly a third of training in the other 
category was accounted for by the professional specialty 
workers. 

Private industry workers improved skills through OJT 
and formal company training almost equally (table 44). 
Formal company training predominated for Federal 
Government workers. Those working in State government 
relied on formal company programs and school programs 
most commonly, using them in equal amounts. Local gov- 
ernment employees enhanced skills in school programs 
most often. Ihe self-employed used schools and other 
methods of skill improvement training the most. 

Formal company training was the most used form of 
skill improvement training in 7 out of 14 major industrial 
groups (table 45). School-based training was the dominant 
method only in the professional and related services 
industry, whose workers accounted for 44 percent of all 
school-based training. OJT was the most frequently used 
source of skill improvement training in the following 
industries: Construction, nondurable goods manufacturing, 
retail trade, personal services, and entertainment and 
related services. 

Because many workers selected more than one response, 
the total number of responses (58.5 million) was 25 percent 
higher than the total number of workers (46.8 million) who 
reported any kind of training to improve skills. Table 46 
presents the ratio of total repoils of training to numbers of 
individuals. Executives, administrators, and managers 
reported more than one type of training most frequently; 
conversely, private household workers were least likely to 
report more than one source of training. 

Except for the "other" category, the proportion of people 
reporting only one type of skill improvement training was 
consistent over the types of training at 60 percent (table 
47). Workers who took training through other methods 
were more likely to have used only one source of skill 
improvement training. 



Three-quarters of all workers who improved their skills 
did so using only one training source. Table 48 presents 
the occupational distribution of people who only reported 
one source of skill improvement training acros , ,he train- 
ing types. For example, if a manager had only one source 
of skill improvement training, it was most likely to be for- 
mal company training. If a professional specialty worker 
had only one source of skill improvement training, school 
training was reported more than twice as often as any other 
source. Often occupational groups were close enough in 
the distribution that one source did not predominate. For 
example, workers in farming, forestry, and fishing occupa- 
tions who reported only one source of training had neariy 
identical numbers for school and other sources of training. 

The preferences of workers and employers in deciding 
the need for and the source of skill improvement training 
have apparently changed since 1983, when this survey was 
previously undertaken. As shown below, the percent of 
workers who participated in formal company programs and 
in training from other sources each increased more than the 
percent taking training in school or through OJT. 



Training Sourc e 



School 

Formal company programs 
Informal on-the-job training 
Other sources 



Percent of total employment 
1983 1991 



12 
II 
14 
4 



13 
16 
15 
7 



Skill improvement training sources by detailed occupation 
can be found in appendix table A-2. 

School training 

Fifteen million individuals, 13 percent of all workers, 
improved their skills by attending schools (table 49). A 
small percent used vocational training programs while in 
high school or after high school. A greater percent of 
workers improved their skills in junior colleges, technical 
institutes, and 4-year college programs. 

Table 42 shows that the proportion of all workers im- 
proving their skills in school was less than the proportion 
using formal company training (16 percent) and OJT (15 
percent), but significantly larger than for other types of 
skill improvement training (7 percent). 

The proportion of workers who trained in school ex- 
ceeded the 13-percent average in professional specialty oc- 
cupations; technician and related support occupations; and 
executive, administrative, and managerial occupations 
(table 49). While these occupational groups accounted for 
only 30 percent of all workers, they covered about 60 
percent of those who trained in school and 81 percent of 
those who took skill improvement training in 4-year or 
longer college programs. 

Among the various classes of workers, those employed 
in government had the highest proportion of employees 
who took skill improvement training in schools. Among 
the three levels of government workers, however, there was 
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Table 42. Skill Improvement training: Sources of training by occupational group, 1991 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Occupational group 



Total, all ocojpations 

Percent of occupational employmeni 

Executive, administrative, and managenal . 
Percent of occupational employment 



Professional specialty 

Percent of occupational employment . 

Technicians and related support 

Percent of occupational eimpjoyment . 



Sales occupations 

Percent of occupationaJ employment . 

Administrative support 

Percent of occupational employment . 

Private household occupations 

Percent of occupational emptoymerrt . 



Service workers, except private household . 
Percent of occupational employment 



Fam^ing. forestry, and fishing 

Percent of oocupatiooal emptoyment , 

Precision production, craft, and repair .... 
Percent of occupational employment . 



Machine operators, assemblers, arxj inspectors . 
Percent of occupational employment 



Transportation and material moving 

Percent of occupational employmem , 



Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers . 
Percent of occupational employment 



Workers who took 
trainir>g 



School 



46,814 
41 



7,853 
53 



10,847 
67 



2,365 
59 



4,809 
35 



7.342 
40 



39 
6 



4,339 

29 



602 
21 



4,949 

38 



1.913 
25 



1.112 
25 



643 
15 



15.033 
13 



:.644 
18 



5.520 
34 



817 
20 



966 

7 



2,243 
12 



14 

2 



1,003 
7 



207 
7 



1,151 
9 



300 
4 



107 
2 



60 
1 



Source of training 



Formal company 
program 



17,973 
16 



3,634 
25 



3,228 
20 



1,032 
26 



2,197 
16 



2.961 
16 



1,418 
9 



91 

3 



2.178 
17 



585 
8 



456 
10 



203 
5 



Informal onthe-job 
training 



17.537 
15 



2.623 
18 



2.747 
17 



862 
22 



2,029 
15 



2.995 
16 



1,950 
t3 



202 



2,084 
16 



1,140 
15 



504 

11 



392 
9 



43. Skill Improvement training: Percent distribution of training by occupational group, 1991 



Occupatkjnal group 


Workers who took 


Source of trainirig 


trainirtg 


School 


Formal company 
program 


Informal on-the-job 
training 


Other 


Total, all occupations 
r4ufnber (in thousands) 


46.814 

too 


15,033 
100 


17.973 
100 


17,537 




Percent of total reporting training source 


7,931 




too 


100 


Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Percent of total reporting training source .. 


17 


18 
38 
5 


20 


15 




Professional specialty 
Percent of total reporting training source ... 


24 

5 


21 


Technicians and related support 
Percent of total reporting trairwig source 


19 


16 


31 


Sales occupations 
Percent of total reporting training source 


10 
16 


6 


5 


5 


Administrative support 
Percent of total reporting training source 


6 
15 


12 
17 


11 


10 


Private tvousehoW occupations 
Percent of totol reporting training source 


17 


10 


Sen/lce workers, except private household 
Percent of toUl reporting training source ... 


9 


6 
2 




11 




Farming, forestry, and fishing 
Percent of total reporting training source 


1 

10 
4 


8 


9 


Precision production, craft, and repair 
Percent of total reporting training source 




12 


1 


3 


Mechlfw operators, assemblers, and inspectors 
Percent of total reporting training source 


7 
2 


11 


7 


Transportation and material moving 
Percent of total reporting training source 


2 


1 


3 


6 


2 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers 
Percent of total reporting training source . . 


1 


2 
1 


3 


2 








2 





V»lo» too small to display or data not availaU*. 
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Table 44. Skill improvement training: Sources of training by class of worker, 1991 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Class of wori<er 


Workers who took 
training 


Source of training 


School 


Formal company 
training 


Informal on-the-job 
training 


Other 




46.814 


15.033 


17.973 


17.537 


7,931 




P6rc6nt ot ofTiployfid in class 


41 


13 


16 


15 


7 






31,146 


8.358 


12.921 


13.004 


4.534 




P8rc6nt of smployod in class 


37 


10 


15 


16 


5 






2,065 


527 


1,262 


832 


193 




Pefcent of employed m class 


60 


15 


37 


24 


6 






2,793 


1.068 


1,062 


1,014 


430 






58 


22 


22 


21 


9 






6,400 


3,415 


1,912 


1.584 


1.057 




Percent of employed tn class 


62 


33 


18 


15 


10 




Self-employed 


4.355 


1,640 


811 


1.085 


1.704 




Percent of employed in class 


34 


13 


6 


9 


13 





Table 45. Skill improvement training: Sources of training by industry group, 1991 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Industry group 



Workers who took 
training 



Source of training 



School 



Formal company 
training 



Informal orvtt)e-)Cb 
training 



TolaJ, aH industries 

Peccarrt of industry employment . 

Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries . 
Percent of industry emptoyment . 



Mining 

Peroent o^ '~. Justry employment . 



Construction 

Peroent of industry employment . 



Manufacturing, durable goods 

Percent of kxJustry emptoyment . 

Manufacturing, nondurable goods . 
Percent cH ir>dustry employment . 



Trsneportation, communicatxxis, and other publ«c utilities . 
Peroent oH irxJuttry emptoyment 



WholeMleirade 

Peroer^ c4 industry empk>yment . 



Retail trade 

PeroenI o< kiduetry emptoyment . 



Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Peroent c4 industry employment ... 



Dusinees and repair services 

Peroent ot industry employment . 



Persorwl aervfces 

Peroent o<ir>du)itryempk)yment . 



Entertainment end recreatirxi servfv^ . 
Peroent c4 industry emptoymeni 



Protosslonal and related S4tvH:es 
Percent c4 industy employment . 



Public administration 

Peroent c4 industry employment . 



46,814 
41 



697 
23 



336 
45 



1.715 
26 



4,967 
40 



3,040 
35 



3,741 
46 



1.470 
34 



4.578 
24 



4.336 
54 



2.471 
34 



1,052 
23 



426 

32 



14.139 
55 



3.845 
66 



15,033 
13 

255 
9 

66 
9 

469 

7 

1,554 
13 

723 



788 
10 



781 
4 



1,227 
15 



602 



272 
6 



119 
9 



6.675 
26 



1.154 

20 



17.973 
16 



102 
3 



174 

23 



460 

7 



2.360 
19 



1^9 
14 



2,046 
25 



616 
14 



1,652 
9 



2.185 
27 



975 
14 



211 
5 



106 



3,733 
14 

2.064 
37 



17.537 
15 



215 
7 



146 

19 



730 
11 



2.063 
17 



1,506 
17 



1,505 
19 



613 
14 



2.248 
12 



1,532 
19 



972 
14 



372 



190 
14 



4,037 
16 



1.405 
25 



35 



Table 46. Skill improvement training: Ratio of numt)er of workers who took training to total of training sources identified by 
occupational group, 1991 



kjccupsiionsi Qroup 


Workers who took training 
(thousands) 


Total of training sources 
identified (thousands) 


Ratio 


TaIoI oil /^/v^l irvatiAr^c 


46 8t4 




1 25 


f*y0^iitl\/0 ^HmiritCf rotti/O onH mon^i^Ariol 


7 853 


10 612 


1.35 




10 847 


13 979 


1 9Q 


TM^nuS^nc arvH rOiatoH ciirvmrt 


2 365 


3 088 






4 809 


5,998 




Adrninistrstiv© support 


7.342 


8 .922 


1 22 


Private household occupations 


' 39 


' 40 


i!oi 


^Arwff/^ %MAf^ArC Av/^Ar\t r\rit«ofA 




^A)/ / 


1,17 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


602 


700 


1.16 




4.949 


6.004 


1.21 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 


1.913 


2.149 


1 12 


Transportation and material moving 


1.112 


1,208 


1.09 


Handlers, equipment deaners. and laborers 


643 


698 


1.08 



Table 47. Skill improvement training: Ratio of number of workers with only one source of training to total reporting this training, 
1991 



Source of training 


Workers with only one source 
of training (thousarxis) 


Total reporting this source of 
training (thousands) 


Ratio 


School 


9.191 


15.033 


0.61 


Formal company training 


10.853 


17.973 


.60 




10.203 


17.537 


.58 


Other 


5.210 


7.931 


.66 



Table 48. Skill improvement training: Workers with only one source of skill improvement training by source of training and 
occupational group, 1991 



Occupational group 


Workers with only one source of training (thousands) 


School 


Formal company training 


Informal on-the-job training 


Other 


Total, all occupations 


9.191 


10.853 


10.203 


5.210 


Executive, administrative, and managerial 


1.296 


2.003 


1.069 


1.020 


Professional specialty 


3.665 


1.657 


1.082 


1.602 


Techniaans and related support 


481 


585 


396 


252 


Sales occupations 


494 


1.384 


1.243 


535 


Administrative support 


1.468 


1.939 


1.853 


503 


°nvate household occupations 


11 




4 


18 


Service workers, except private household 


627 


907 


1.378 


511 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


153 


57 


132 


152 


Precision production, craft, and repair 


709 


1.400 


1.350 


386 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 


194 


402 


951 


82 


Transportation and material moving 


58 


365 


420 


111 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers 


34 


155 


327 


38 



Data not available. 



a significant spread. Local government workers were the 
highest at 33 percent and Federal Government employees, 
the lowest at 15 percent (table 44). 

Over one-quarter of the workers in professional and re- 
lated service industries took skill improvement training in 
schools, making it the industry with the highest proportion. 
Workers in public administration and finance, insurance, 
and real estate also had higher than average proportions 
training to improve skills. At 4 percent, workers in retail 
trade had the lowest proportion taking skill improvement 
training in schools (table 45). 

Table 50 presents the 25 occupations having the largest 
numbers taking skill improvement training in schools. The 



training was concentrated among teachers. Elementary, 
secondary, pre kindergarten and kindergarten, and special 
education teachers together made up 15 percent of the total 
who took skill improvement training but only 3.3 percent 
of employment. The concentration results both from the 
large number of teachers and because the proportion of 
teachers who reported training in schools (an average of 
55.9 percent for the four groups) was far above the 13-per- 
cent average for all employees. On the other hand, sales 
supervisors and proprietors; mining, manufacturing, and 
wholesale sales representatives: and nursing aides, order- 
lies, and attendants had a lower than average proportion of 
workers, and yet they still made the list because of their 
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Table 49. Skill improvement training: Sources of schooi training by occupational group, 1991 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Occupational group 



Total, all occupations 

Percent of occupational employment 

Executive, administrative, and managerial . . 
Percent of occupational employment . . 

Professional soeoalty 

Percent of occupational employment . 

Technicians and related support 

Percent of occupational employment . . 

Sales occupations 

Percent of occupational employment 

Administrative support 

Percent of occupational employment 

Private household occupations 

Percent of occupational employment . . . 

Service v/orKers. except private household . 
Percent of occupational employment 

Farming, forestry. arxJ fishing 
Percent of occupational employment . . 

Precision production, craft. a.Td repair ... . 
Percent of occupational employment .. . 



Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors . 
Percent of occupational employment 



Transportation and matenal moving . 
Percent of occupational employment 

Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers . 
Percent of occupational employment . . 



Total who took school 
training 



High school vocatioruil 
education 



15.033 
13 



2.644 
18 



5.520 
34 



817 
20 



966 
7 



2.243 
12 



14 

2 



1.003 
7 



207 
7 



1.151 
9 



300 
4 



107 
2 



60 
1 



Source Of school trsining 



504 



25 
1 



120 
1 



21 
1 



76 
1 



Post-high school 
vocational education 



1.203 
1 



162 
1 



193 
1 



68 
2 



73 
1 



255 
1 



146 
1 



35 
1 



203 
2 



47 
1 



16 



Junior college or 
technical institute 



4.801 
4 



779 
5 



848 

5 



323 



369 
3 



992 
5 



419 

3 



80 
3 



534 
4 



164 

2 



28 
1 



4*year or longer 
college program 



5.556 
5 



1.062 

7 



3,236 
20 



226 
6 



259 
2 



393 
2 



160 
1 



56 
2 



122 
1 



23 



~ Value too srr.all to display or data not available 
NOTE. Because some workers did not indicate the source of school training, individual items may not sum to totals. 



size — a!! had over 1 million employees. They also may be 
prominent in other tables ranking occupations obtaining 
training in different types of schools. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions of 
workers who have improved their skills in school programs 
are presented in table 51. These 25 occupations account 
for 24 percent of those who took sl^^!l improvement train- 
ing but only 3 percent of total employment. Professional 
specialty occupations dominate the list, accounting for 18 
of the 25 occupations listed. Seven occupations appear on 
both table 50 and table 5 1 . 

Table 52 shows that skill improvement training obtained 
in schools was primarily obtained in junior colleges, tech- 
nical institutes, and 4-year college programs. These types 
of schools provided instruction for over 95 percent of 
workers who took skill improvement training in schools. 
About one-quarter of school-based skill improvement 
training was taken in 2- to 12-week programs at junior 
colleges, technical institutes, and 4-year colleges. People 
in these programs most likely took a class aimed at 
improving skills in a particular subject area. Thirty-four 
percent of ail school-based skill improvement training was 
taken in junior college, technical institute, and 4-year 
college programs lasting more than 25 weeks. People in 
these programs arc probably training themselves in a 



broader category of work-related skills, or are in a degree 
or certificate program. 

About 60 percent of skill improvement training provided 
by either post-high school vocational programs, junior 
colleges, and technical institutes lasted less than 26 weeks. 
This is consistent with the assumption that many workers 
who do not require a specific level of school training to ob- 
tain their jobs train to improve a specific job skill. For ex- 
ample, secretaries may enroll in a junior college to leam 
word processing and not pursue other courses. In contrast, 
about 55 percent of training taken in 4-year colleges lasted 
more than 25 weeks. The longer time taken for college 
training probably reflecis the tendency to work toward a 
degree. 

Approximately 6.3 million people, 42 percent of those 
pursuing training in schools, reported that employers 
sponsored their training. For 69 percent of the workers 
with employer-sponsored school training, the employers 
paid the full cost. Employer sponsorship was over 13 
times as common as government-sponsored school train- 
ing: Only 486,000 people reported government-sponsored 
training, accounting for about 3 percent of all individuals 
acquiring skill improvement training in schools (table 53). 
This results partially from the fact that JTPA benefits are 
availaole only to those working who are about to be laid 
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Table 50. Skill improvement training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest numbers off workers who took school training, 1991 



Occupation 



Managers and administrators, n.e.c 

Teachers, elementary school^ 

Teachers, secondary school^ 

Secretanes 

Registered nurses 

Accountants and auditors 

Supervisors and proprietors, sates occupations 

Bookkeepers, accounting, and aL»dilir)g derks 

Administrators, education and related fields^ , 

Real estate sales occupations 

Electrical and electronic engineers^ 

Teachers, prekindergarien and kindergarten^ , 

Computer systems analysts arxJ scientists 

Supen/isors, production occupations 

Physicians 

Teachers, special education^ , 

Sales representatives, mining, manufacturing, and wholesale 

Clergy^ 

Computer operators 

Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendanis 

Police and detectives, public service 

Lawyers 

Social workers 

Other financial officers 

Financial managers 



Numt)er who took school training 
(thousands) 



1.121 
1.022 
921 
640 
431 
351 
329 
326 
235 
205 

191 
190 
182 
182 
180 
166 
142 
140 
137 
130 

129 
126 
122 

118 
115 



Percent o! total employment in 
occupation 



14.7 
62.7 
62.7 
17.7 
25.8 
24.2 
8.8 
16.0 
41.9 
29.7 

35.6 
41.4 
25.0 
14.7 
34.3 
59.9 

8.9 
39.7 
19.1 

9.0 

27.6 
19.3 
18.6 

17.7 
22.7 



Percent of total wtio took school 
training 



7.5 
6.8 
6.1 
4.3 
2.9 
2.3 
2.2 
2.2 
1.6 
1.4 

1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
.9 
.9 
.9 
.9 

.9 
.8 
.8 

.8 

.8 



This occupation also appears in table 51 , which ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who took school training. 



Table 51. Skill Improvement training: Twenty-ffive occupations with the largest proportions off workers who took school training, 



Occupation 



Teachers, elementary school 

Teacners. secondary school^ 

Teachers, special education^ 

Horticultural specialty farmers 

Supervisors, electricians and power transmission installers 

Administrators, protective services 

Mathematical science teachers 

English teachers 

Veterinarians 

Dental hygienists 



Counselors, educational and vocational 

Physicists and astronomers 

Dentists 

Librarians 

Supervisors, police and detectives 

Physicians assistants 

Health diagnosing practitioners, n.e.c 

Administrators, education and related fields^ .. 
Teachers, prekindergarten and kindergarten^ 
Health specialties teachers 



Clergy^ 

Postsecondary teachers, subject not specified 

Therapists, n.e.c 

Personnel clerks, except payroll and timekeeping 
Electrical and electronic engineers^ 



Number who took school training 
(thousarwJs) 



1.022 
921 
166 
11 
21 
24 
28 
29 
30 
37 

64 
16 
64 
95 
32 
30 
17 
235 
190 
20 

140 

100 
26 
21 

191 



Percent of total employment in 
occupation 



62.7 
62.7 
59.9 
53.6 
53.5 
53.3 
5^8 
51.9 
50.4 
48.6 

45.9 
45.4 
44.5 
44.5 
43.8 
43.3 
42.4 
41.9 
41.4 
41.2 

39.7 
38.5 
37.7 
37.2 
35.6 



Percent of total who took school 
traintr>g 



6.8 
6.1 
1.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.2 

.2 

.6 
.1 
.4 
.6 
.2 
.2 
.1 
1.6 
1.3 
.1 

.9 
.7 
.2 
.1 
1.3 



^ This occupation is also found on taWe 50. which ranks occupations by the number of workers who took school training. 



off. Once they are laid off, they fall outside the scope of 
this analysis. 

As shown in table 53, school training sponsored by 
employers or the government was distributed among the 
major occupational groups in much the same way as all 
skill improvement training in schools. Professional spe- 
cialty workers, who took the most scholastic training to 
enhance skills, also accounted for the largest percentage of 
sponsored training. Service workers, except private 



household, accounted for 15 percent of the government- 
sponsored training, which is more than double their share 
of total skill improvement training taken in schools. 

Table 54 shows (he distribution of employer-sponsored 
skill improvement training with various levels of sponsor- 
ship. Sixty-nine percent of employer-sponsored training 
was reported as fully paid for. The distribution of fully 
sponsored training across occupational groups resembles 
the occupational distribution of school training, as shown 
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Table 52, Skill improvement training: Workers who took training though school programs by length and type of program, 1991 



Type o( program 


Total, all school 
programs (thousands) 


Lenglh ot program 


1 week or less 


2-12 weeks 


13-25 weeks 


Moid than 25 weeks 


High school vocational education 

Post-high school vocational education 

Junior college or technical institule 


11.192 

504 
1.203 
4.601 
5.556 


1.318 

48 
197 
545 
579 


2.821 

139 
394 
1.404 
1.036 


1.590 

52 
198 
771 
677 


5.051 

244 
371 
1.701 
3.064 



NOTE: Because some workers took more than one type o1 school program or did not indicate the length o1 training programs. Indivklual items may not sum to totals. 



Table 53. Skill Improvement training: Workers who received sponsored training in school programs by occupational group, 1991 



Occupational group 



Employer-sponsored training 



Workers (thousands) 



Percent distribution 



Government-sponsored training 



Workers (thousands) 



Percent distribution 



Total, all occupations 



Executive, administrative, and managenal 

Professional specialty 

Technicians and related support 

Sales occupations 

Administrative support 

Service workers, except pnvate household 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 

Precision production, craft, and repair 

Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 

Transportation and material moving 

Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers 



6.323 

1.278 
2.052 
342 
368 
966 
410 
87 
616 
140 
38 
27 



100 

21 
33 
6 
6 
16 
6 
2 
9 
2 
1 



486 

37 
165 
29 
20 
66 
86 
11 
47 
16 
4 
5 



11 
35 
5 
4 
13 
15 
3 
9 
2 
1 
1 



Value too small to display or data not available. 



Table 54, Skill improvement training: Workers who received various levels of support when taking employer-sponsored training in 
school programs by occupational group, 1991 



Occupational group 



Total, all occupations 



Executive, administrative, and managerial 

Professional specialty 

Tecnnicians and related support 

Sales occupations 

Administrative support 

Service workers, except private household 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 

Precision production, craft, and repair 

Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 

Tran^rtatjon and material moving 

Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers 



Employer-sponsored training 



Workers 
(thousands) 



6.323 

1.278 
2.052 
342 
368 
966 
410 
87 
616 
140 
38 
27 



Percent 
distribution 



100 

21 
33 
6 
6 
16 
6 
2 
9 
2 
1 



Employer-sponsored training 
(fully paid) 



Workers 
(thousands) 



4.369 

916 
1.166 
233 
254 
749 
342 
78 
483 
92 
32 
25 



Percent 
distnbution 



100 

22 

27 
5 
6 

18 
7 
2 

10 
2 
1 



Employer-sponsored training 
(>= half paid) 



Workers 
(thousands) 



1.217 

220 
483 
72 
83 
143 
48 
6 

119 
37 
6 



Percent 
distribution 



100 

19 
41 
6 
6 
12 
4 
1 

8 
2 



Employer-sponsored training 
(< half paid) 



Workers 
(thousands) 



736 

142 
403 
36 
32 
74 
21 
3 

15 
11 



Percent 
distnbution 



100 

19 
56 
5 
3 
10 
3 
1 
2 
1 



Value too small to display or data not available. 



in table 43. As the percent of costs paid by the employer 
decreases, however, professional specialty workers and 
managerial workers get more of the training. 

W'nen comparing full employer sponsorship of qualify- 
ing training (58 percent, determined from table 17) with 
that of skill improvement training (69 percent), it is appar- 
ent that employers are more willing to fully sponsor skill 
improvement training. Employers are more likely to invest 
in the training of an employee who has shown the potential 
to use learned skills productively. 

High school vocational programs. High school vocational 



education was not a significant source of skill improve- 
ment training. Only 504,(XX) people, 0.4 percent of all 
employed persons, identified high school vocational edu- 
cation programs as a source of this training (table 49). 
High school vocational training was a source in only one- 
third of the occupations with over 50,0(X) employees; the 
highest proportion for occupations this size was 4.4 per- 
cent. 

Table 55 identifies the 25 occupations with the largest 
numbers of workers taking skill improvement training in 
high school vocational programs. These 25 occupations 
accounted for more than half the total who took skill im- 
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provement training in high school vocational programs. 
The top two occupations, secretaries and cooks, accounted 
for 13 percent of the total who tock such training in these 
programs, although they accounted for less than 5 percent 
of total employment. Not more than 3 percent of any oc- 
cupation listed in the top 25 reported this type. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions of 
workers who have improved their skills in high school vo- 
cational programs are presented in table 56. These 25 oc- 
cupations cover 28 percent of those who took skill im- 
provement training and make up 7 percent of total em- 
ployment. Professional specialty occupations accounted 
for 6 of the 25 occupations listed; administrative support 
occupations and operator, fabricator, and laborer occupa- 
tions each composed 5 of the top 25. Six occupations ap- 
pear on both table 55 and table 56. 

Post-high school vocational programs. About 1 .2 million 
people took skill improvement training in post-high school 
vocational programs. Although this is more than twice the 
number acquiring skills in high school vocational pro- 
grams, it is only 10 percent of those who reported the 
source of their school training and 1 percent of total 
employment (table 49). 

Table 57 presents the 25 occupations with the largest 
numbers of employees reporting training in post-high 
school vocational education programs. The percent of 
workers reporting this training did not exceed 8 percent in 
any occupation with more than 50,000 workers, and ex- 
ceeded 10 percent in only three occupations, each of which 
had less than 30,000 employees. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions of 
workers who have improved their skills in post-high school 
vocational programs are presented in table 58. These 25 
occupations account for 19 percent of those who took post- 
high school vocational training and 3 percent of total em- 
ployment. Precision production, craft, and repair occupa- 
tions made up 6 of the 25 occupations listed, with service 
occupations accounting for 5. Four occupations appear on 
both table 57 and table 58. 

Junior colleges and technical institutes. About 39 percent 
of those who reported the source of school training took 
their training in junior colleges or technical institutes (table 
49). The 4.6 million people with this training also made up 
4 percent of total employment and almost 10 percent of 
those who took training. Although only 4 percent of all 
workers took skill improvement training in these schools, 
the proportion was higher in technician and related support 
occupations; executive, administrative, and managerial 
occupations; professional specialty occupations; and ad- 
ministra'.ive support occupations. 

Twenty-five occupations accounted for almost 50 
percent of the skill improvement training in this category 
(table 59), Although large occupations dominate the list, 
junior colleges are a significant source of skill improve- 



ment training for several of the smaller occupations on the 
list as well. Over one-half of the automobile mechanics, 
computer operators, electrical technicians, electricians, and 
production supervisors who took skill improvement train- 
ing in schools took that training in junior colleges or tech- 
nical institutes. Occupations listed from the executive, 
administrative, and managerial group or the professional 
specialty group took skill improvement training from these 
schools less than one-third of the time. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions of 
workers who have improved their skills in junior college or 
technical institutes are presented in table 60. These 25 oc- 
cupations account for 10 percent of those who trained at 
junior colleges or technical institutes and for 2 percent of 
total employment. Precision production, craft, and repair 
occupations made up 5 of the 25 occupations listed, with 
managerial; professional specialty; and operator, fa'dca- 
tor, and laborer occupations each accounting for 4 on the 
list. Two occupations appear on both table 59 and table 
60, indicating that occupations for which this training is 
significant may be the smaller, more specialized ones. 

4-year college programs. With 5.6 million people who 
took skill improvement training, college programs that 
lasted 4 years or longer were the most significant source of 
training taken in schools (table 49). Those reporting this 
type of training accounted for about 5 percent of all 
workers, 12 percent of workers who took training, and 47 
percent of all who reported the school source. The propor- 
tion of workers who trained in college programs was higher 
than average in professional specialty occupations; execu- 
tive, administrative, and managerial occupations; and 
technician and related support occupations. 

About one-fifth of all workers in professional specialty 
occupations improved their job skills in college programs. 
Professionals accounted for about 58 percent of the total 
number of workers who improved their skills in these pro- 
grams. A total of 24 percent were elementary and secon- 
dary school teachers, roughly nine times their proportion of 
total employment. The prominence of teachers in this 
category reflects the fact that two-fifths of all teachers who 
took skill improvement training did so in college programs. 

Twenty-five occupations accounted for almost 54 
percent of the skill improvement training in this category 
(table 61). Occupations such as secretaries and sales 
supervisors and proprietors appear in table 61 because of 
their size; others reflect the unique contribution of col- 
leges. Physicians, engineers, clergy, librarians, lawyers, 
social workers, and psychologists all require a high level of 
academic training. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions of 
workers who have improved their skills in 4-year college 
programs are presented in table 62. These 25 occupations 
account for 39 percent of those who took 4-year-college 
program training and 5 percent of total employment. 
Professional occupations overwhelmingly dominate table 
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Table 55. Skill improvement training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest numbers of workers who took high schoot 
vocational training, 1991 



Occupalion 



Secretaries^ 

Cooks, except short order 

Managers and Rdministrators. n.e.c 

Janitors and cteaners 

Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditing clerks .... 

Farmers, except hofticultural 

Supervisors and proprietors, sates occupattons . 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Child care workers, except private household .... 



Teachers, elementary school 

Assemblers 

Teachers, secondary school .. 
Licensed practical nurses^ .... 

Computer operators 

Teachers aides ^ 

Automobile mechanics 

Accountants and auditors 

Teachers, n.e.c' 

Drafting occupations' 



Sales representatives, mining, manufacturirvg. and wholesale . 

Miscellaneous food preparation occupations 

Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 

Bus. truck, and stationary engine mechanics' 

Welders and cutters 



Number who took high schoot 
vocational training (thousands) 



51 
16 
15 
15 
14 
14 
11 
11 
11 
10 

9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
6 
6 



Percent of total employment in 
occupation 



1.4 

.9 
.2 
.7 
.7 

1.2 
.3 
.9 

1.6 
.9 

.6 
.9 
.6 
1.7 
1.1 
1.5 
1.0 
.5 
1.3 
2.1 

.4 

1.1 
.5 
1.9 
1.0 



Percent of total who took high 
school vocational training 



10.0 
3.3 
3.0 
3.0 
2.8 
2.7 
2.1 
2.1 
2.3 
2.0 

1.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 
1.6 
1.5 
1.7 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 

1.3 
1.5 
1.4 
1.1 
1.1 



This occupation also appears in table 56. which ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who took high school vocational training. 



Table 56. Skill Improvement training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of workers who took high school 
vocational training, 1 991 



Occupation 



Metallurgical and materials engineers 

Supen/isors, electricians and power transmission installers 

Miscellaneous woodworking machine operators 

Milling and planing machine operators 

Proofreaders 

Forging machine operators 

Biological technicians 

Inspectors, testers, and graders 

Physicians assistants 

Advertising and related sales occupations 



Musicians and composers 

Anrkouncers 

Supen/lsors. police and detectives 

Helpers, construction trades 

Drafting occupations' 

Order clerks 

Barbers 

Bus. truck, and stationary engine mechanjcs ' .... 

Mail clerks, except postal service 

Garage and service station related occupations . 



Licensed practical nurses' 

Teachers aides' 

Secretaries' 



Photographers 

Teachers, n.e.c' 



Number who took high school 
vocational training (thousands) 



4 
5 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
2 
4 

4 

2 
2 
2 
7 
4 
2 
6 
3 
4 

8 
8 
51 
2 
7 



Percent of total employment in 
occupation 



17.6 
12.3 
10.6 
10.2 
7.8 
7.3 
4.4 
3.8 
3.4 
3.2 

3.1 
2.9 
2.7 
2.3 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
1.9 
1.8 
1.8 

1.7 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 



Percent of total who took high 
schoot vocational training 



0.8 

1.0 
.5 
.4 
.3 
.5 
.5 

1.0 
.5 
.9 

.8 
.3 
.4 
.5 

1.3 
.8 
.5 

1.1 
.6 
.9 

1.5 
1.5 
10.0 
.4 
1.4 



' This occupation is also found on taWe 55. whfch ranks occupations by the number of workers wt^o took high school vocational training. 
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Tabte 57. Skill Improvement training: Twenty-flvt occupations with tha largest numbers of workers who took post-hiah school 
vocational training, 1991 



Occupation 



Number who took post-high school 
vocational training (thousands) 



Percent of total employment In 
occupation 



Percent of total who took post-high 
school vocational training 



Secretaries 

Managers and administrators, n.e.c 

Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditing derks 

Registered nurses 

Supervisors arxJ proprietors, sales occupations 

Accountants and auditors 

Teachers, secondary school 

Hairdressers and cosmetologists^ 

ChiW care workers, except private household 

Real estate sales occupations 

Farmers, except horticultural 

Police and detectives, public service^ 

Supervisors, production occupations 

Industrial machinery repairers 

Machinists 

Lteensed practical nurses^ 

Teachers, elementary school 

Heating, air conditioning, and refrigeration mechanics^ 

Computer systems analysts and scientists 

General office clerks 

Managers, properties and real estate 

Teachers, n.e.c 

Automobile mechanics 

Guards and police, except public service 

Electricians 



106 
67 
36 
30 
29 
25 
25 
25 
24 
22 

22 
21 
21 
19 
19 
18 
17 
17 
15 
15 

14 
14 
14 
13 
12 



2.9 
.9 
1.7 
1.8 
.8 
1.8 
1 7 
3.7 
2.2 
3.2 

2.0 
4.5 
1.7 
3.5 
3.5 
3.9 
1.0 
7.5 
2.0 
2.2 

2.8 
2.5 
1.7 
1.8 

1.8 



11.0 
7.0 
37 
3.1 
3.0 
2.6 
26 
26 
24 
23 

23 
22 
2.2 
20 
2.0 
1.9 
1 7 
1 8 
1.5 
1.6 

1.4 
1.4 
1 4 
1.4 

1 3 



This occupation also appears m table 58. whteh ranks occupatkws by the proportion of wofkers who look post-htgh school vocational training. 



Table 58. Skill Improvement training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of workers who took post-high school 
vocational training, 1991 



Occupation 



Metallurgical and materials engineers 

Agricultural and food sdenlists 

Surveyors and mapping scientists 

Administrators, protective services 

Hand molding, casting, and forming occupations 

Funeral directors 

Stenographers 

Heating, air conditioning, and refrigeration mechanics^ . 

Stationary engineers 

Supervisors, extractive occupations 



Surveying and mapping technicians 

Sheriffs, bailiffs, and other law enforcement officers 

Typesetters and compositors 

Electronic repairers, commercial and industrial equipment . 

Personnel clerks, except payroll and timekeeping 

Police ar^d detectives, public service^ 

Structural metal workers 

Health record technologists and technicians 

Correctional institution officers 

Lwensed practical nurses^ 



Buyers, wholesale and retail trade, except farm products . 

Telephone installers and repairers 

Hairdressers and cosmetologists^ 

Firefighting occupations 

Punching and stamping press machine operators 



Number who took post-high school 
vocational training (thousands) 



4 

3 
3 
4 
2 
4 
2 
17 
8 
3 

5 
8 
4 

9 
3 
21 
2 
2 
11 
18 

8 

7 
25 

7 
5 



Percent of total employment in 
occupation 



17.6 
13.7 
9.3 
9.0 
8.8 
8.7 
8.3 
7.5 
7.2 
6.9 

6.6 
6.2 
5.8 
4.6 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.3 
4.0 



3.8 
38 
37 

36 
36 



Percent of total who took post-high 
school vocational training 



04 
3 
4 
.4 
2 
.4 
2 

1 8 
.9 
.3 



4 

9 

.3 
22 
2 
.2 
1.1 
1 9 



8 
26 
7 
5 



^ This occupation is also found on table 57. which ranks occupations by the number of wortters who took post-htgh school vocational training 
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T«bl« 59. Skill ImprovMimt training: Twanty-fiva occupations with tha largaat numbara of workara who took Junior collaga or 
tachnlcal Inatltuta training, 1991 



Occupation 


NtimHAf with inniAr rvJUvtA fv 
i^uiiii^wi Willi juiirv^i Wl 

l9t4iflfUlJ iii^UlUiV lialiilliiy 

(thousands) 


Percent of total employment in 
occupation 


Percent of total who took junior 
college or technical institute training 


Manao«rs and administrators. n.«.c 


389 


5.1 


10.5 




304 


8.4 


8.2 




150 


7.4 


4.0 


Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations 

Real estate sales occupations^ 


128 


3A 


3.5 


101 


14.7 


2.7 




98 
95 


5.9 


2.6 


Teachers, secondary sctwol 


6.4 


2.6 




93 


7.5 


2.5 


Accountants and auditors 


86 


6.0 


2.3 




76 


10.5 


2.0 




71 


4.4 


1.9 




61 


10.0 


1.6 




60 


11.2 


1.6 


Sales representatives, mining, manufacturing, and wholesale 


56 


3^5 


l!5 




56 


11.9 


1.5 


Police and detectives, public service 


54 


11.5 


1.5 




53 


11.5 


1.4 




53 


3.7 


1.4 




49 


7.0 


1.3 




48 


6.5 


1.3 




47 


10.3 


1.3 




47 


12.8 


1.3 




46 


7.0 


1.3 




42 


5.1 


1.1 


Designers 


37 


7.4 


1.0 



This occupation also appears in table 60. which ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who took junior college or technk^l institute training. 



Tabia 60. Skill Improvemant training: Twanty-flva occupations with tha largest proportions of workars who took junior coliaga or 
technical institute training, 1991 



CXxupation 


Number with junior college or 
technical institute training 
(thousands) 


Percent of total employment in 
occupation 


Percent of total who took junior 
college or technical institute training 


Health record technologists 9*"^ technicians 


13 


27.4 


0.4 


Water and sewage treatment plant operators 


19 


24.6 


.5 


Etectrician apprentices 


6 


24.5 


.2 


Dental hygienists 


18 


23.6 


.5 


Supervisors, police and detectives 


16 


22.7 


.4 


Miscellaneous electrical and electronic equipment repairers 


10 


22.1 


.3 




5 


21.2 


.1 




16 


20.7 


.4 


Chief executives/general administrators, public administration 


6 


20.3 


.2 


Typesetters and compositors 


13 


18.9 


.3 


Hand mcWing. castir^g. and forming occupations 


4 


18.1 


.1 




8 


17.5 


.2 




8 


15.6 


.2 




101 


14.7 


2.7 




10 


13.9 


.3 


Firefighting occupations 


26 


13.8 


.7 


Health diagnosing practitioners, n.e.c 


5 


13.7 


.1 


Superviaors, electndans and power transmissk>n installers 


5 


13.2 


.1 


MiWng and planing machine operators 


3 


13.0 


.1 




6 


12.9 


.2 


Electrical inC electronw technicians^ 


47 


12.8 


1.3 


Supervisors, firefighting and fire preventton occupations 


7 


12.8 


.2 


Horticultural specialty farmers 


3 


12.7 


.1 




7 


12.5 


.2 




6 


12.4 


.2 



This occupatk)n Is also found on table tA^k!t^ ranks occupatk)ns by the number of workers who took junior college or technical institute training. 
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Table 61. Skill Improvement training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest numl)ers of workers who took training in 4-year or 
longer college programs, 1991 



Occupation 


Number who took 4-year college 
program training (thousands) 


Percent ot total employment in 
occupation 


Percent ot total who took 4*year 
college program training 


lOacnors. OiBmGntary scnool 


589 


36.1 


12.9 




500 


34.1 


11.0 


Managers and administrators, n.e.c 


325 


4.3 


7.1 


Registered nurses 


156 


9.3 


3.4 




121 


21.5 


2.7 




119 


8.2 


2.6 




87 


16.6 


1.9 




86 


31 .1 


1.9 




86 


2.3 


1.9 




85 


15.9 


1.9 




75 


102 


1.6 




69 


19.7 


1.5 


Teachers, prekindergarten and kindergarten 


66 


142 


1.4 


Secretaries 


63 


1.7 


1.4 




59 


27.6 


1.3 


TAa/'*4>Arc n A 


58 


10.8 


1.3 




57 


8.7 


1.3 




55 


8.3 


1.2 


Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditing clerks 


54 


2.7 


1.2 


Postsecondary teachers subject not specified^ 


53 


?0 4 


1.2 


Counselors, educational and vocational^ 


53 


29.1 


1 2 


Psychologists^ 


51 


23.0 


1.1 


Mechanical engineers 


48 


15.3 


1.1 


Managers, marketing, adverljsing. and public relations 


44 


8.4 


1.0 


Sales representatives, mining, manufacturing, and wholesale . 


43 


2.7 


.9 



This occupation also appears in table 62. whjch ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who took training In 4-year or longer college programs. 



Table 62. Skill Improvement training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of workers who took training in 4-year 
or longer college programs, 1991 



Occupation 


Number who took 4-year college 


Percent of total employment in 


Percent of total who took 4 -year 


program training (thousands) 


occupation 


college program training 


Teachers, elementary school^ 


589 


361 


12.9 


Teachers, secondary school^ 


600 


34. t 


11.0 


English teachers 


18 


32.2 


.4 


Veterinarians 


18 


31.1 


.4 


Teachers, special education^ 


86 


31.1 


1.9 


Health specialties teachers 


15 


30.8 


.3 


Business, commerce, and marketing teachers 


7 


30.1 


.2 


Physicists and astronomers 


10 


29.3 


.2 


Counselors, educational and vocational^ 


53 


29.1 


1.2 


Optometrists 


8 


28.5 


.2 


Mathematical science teachers 


15 


28.2 


.3 


Ubrarians^ 


59 


27.6 


1.3 


Horticultural specialty farmers 


6 


27.4 


.1 


Dentists 


35 


24.0 


.8 


Therapists, n.e.c 


16 


23.4 


.4 


Psychologists^ 


51 


23.0 


1.1 


Physical scientists, n.e.c 


4 


22.3 


.1 


Agricultural and food scientists 


5 


22.0 


.1 


Administrators, education and related fields^ 


121 


21.5 


27 


Economics teachers 


4 


20 9 


.1 


Biological science teachers 


8 


20 5 


.2 


Postsecondary teachers, subject not specified^ 


53 


20.4 


12 


Clergy^ 


69 


19.7 


15 


Psychology teachers 


4 


18.7 


1 


Art. drama, and music teachers 


8 


187 


.2 



This occupation is also found on table 61 . which ranks occupations by the number of workers who took training in 4-year or longer college programs. 
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Table 63. Skill improvement training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest numt)ers of workers who took formal company 
training, 1991 



Occupation 


Number who took formal company 


Percent of total employment in 


Percent of total who took formal 




training (thousands) 


occupation 


company training 


Managers and administrators, n.e.c 


1,627 


21.3 


9.1 


Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations 


657 


17.6 


3,7 




573 


15.8 


32 


Registered nurses 


477 


28.6 


27 


Sales representatives, mining, manufacturing, and wholesale 


366 


22.9 


2.0 




365 


29.4 


2.0 




339 


23.4 


1.9 


Computer systems analysts and scientists^ 


307 


42.2 


1.7 




235 


35.2 


1.3 




234 


39.6 


1.3 


Police and detectives, public service ' 


234 


49.8 


1.3 




226 


42.0 


1.3 


Administrators and officials, public administration^ 


217 


41.0 


1.2 


Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 


211 


14.6 


1.2 




210 


34.3 


1.2 


Administrative support occupations, n.e.c 


205 


21.3 


1.1 


Teacfiers, elementary school 


197 


12.1 


1 1 


Supervisors, general office^ 


193 


40.6 


1.1 




188 


27.4 


1.0 


Social workers 


181 


27.6 


1.0 


Financial managers 


176 


34.8 


1.0 


Managers, marketing, advertising, and public relations 


176 


33.3 


1.0 


AutomoWe mechanics 


173 


20.7 


1.0 


Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditing clerks 


165 


8.1 


.9 


Teachers, secondary school 


158 


10.8 


9 



This occupation also appears in table 64, which ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who took fonnal company training. 



Table 64. Skill improvement training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of workers who took formal company 
training, 1991 



Occupation 


Number who took formal company 


Percent of total employment in 


Percent of total who took formal 


training (thousands) 


occupation 


company training 


Supervisoi ., police and detectives 


56 


77.1 


0.3 


Fire inspection and fire prevention occupations 


11 


74.3 


.1 


Supervisors, firefighting and fire prevention occupations 


40 


73.1 


.2 


Supervisors, computer equipment operators 


16 


67 8 


.1 


Telephone line installers . -1 repairers 


45 


56.9 


.3 


Supervisors, guards 


25 


50.2 


.1 


Police and detectives, public service^ 


234 


49.8 


1.3 


Telephone installers and repairers 


96 


49 4 


.5 


Public transportation attendants 


28 


48.7 


.2 


Broadcast equipment operators 


17 


48.6 


.1 


Agricultural and food scientists 


11 


46.6 


.1 


Operations and systems researchers and analysts 


86 


45.0 


.5 


Firefighting occupations 


85 


44.6 


.5 


Production testers 


23 


42.9 


.1 


Airplane pilots and rjavigators 


50 


42.8 


3 


Data processing equipment repairers 


71 


42.5 


4 


Computer systems analysts and scientists^ 


307 


42.2 


1.7 


Electrical and electronic engineers^ 


226 


42.0 


1.3 


Administrators and officials, public administration^ 


217 


41.0 


1.2 


Office machine repairers 


33 


41.0 


.2 


Postmasters and mail superintendents 


13 


40.6 


.1 


Supervisors, general office^ 


193 


40.6 


1.1 


Chemical engineers 


28 


40.3 


.2 


Aircraft engine mechanics 


49 


40.0 


.3 


Insurance sales occupations^ 


234 


39.6 


1.3 



This occupation is also found on table 63, which ranks occupations by the number of workers who took formal company training. 
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62, accounting for 23 of the top 25 occupations. Nine oc- 
cupations appear on both table 61 and table 62. 

Formal company training 

Formal company training programs were the most com- 
monly reported source of skill improvement training. 
Nearly 18 million people identified company programs as a 
source of their training, making up 16 percent of all work- 
ers (table 42). This proportion was marginally greater than 
that of informal on-the-job training (OJT) (15 percent), 
greater than that from schools (13 percent), and more than 
twice that of other methods (7 percent). 

The percent of workers who improved their job skills 
through company training surpassed the average in techni- 
cian and related support occupations (26 percent); 
executive, administrative, and managerial occupations (25 
percent); professional specialty occupations (20 percent); 
and precision production, craft, and repair occupations (17 
percent). The percent of workers who reported this train- 
ing was equal to the overall average in sales and adminis- 
trative support occupations (table 42). 

Over one-third of Federal Government employees, the 
highest proportion of any class of workers, improved their 
skills in formal company programs (table 44). This is cor- 
roborated by table 45, which shows that workers in public 
administration had the highest proportion (37 percent) of 
workers who enhanced their skills in this way. Workers in 
finance, insurance, and real estate and transportation, 
communications, and other public utilities had over one- 
quarter of their workers train in formal company programs. 

The 25 occupations listed in table 63 account for 45 per- 
cent of the workers who identified company training 
programs as a source of skill improvement. This category 
of training was significant for most of the occupations on 
the list. Occupations with lower than average proportions 
reporting company program training made the list, such as 
nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants; elementary and 



secondary school teachers; and bookkeeping, accounting, 
and auditing clerks. 

Companies provide formal training to ensure that em- 
ployees learn specific technical or other information. 
Table 64, which ranks the occupations by the proportion of 
workers who took formal company training, identifies the 
occupations for which this type of training was most im- 
portant. Persons in these occupations must be thoroughly 
familiar with their employers' products or services. Not 
surprisingly, the top three occupations in table 64 are in 
public protective service. Six occupations appear in both 
table 63 and table 64. 

In most cases, formal company training was limited in 
duration; 65 percent of it lasted 25 or fewer weeks (table 
65). Training did tend to last longer than it had in 1983, 
however, as shown in the table below. 

Lengih of Program Percent of workers taking 

formal company training 



1983 1991 

Under 12 weeks 72 33 

13 to 25 weeks 8 32 

26 to 52 weeks 5 6 

More than 52 weeks 8 1 2 



Employers devise their training programs to suit their 
particular needs, and it is apparent from the above table 
that employers are using longer training programs than in 
1983. Employers are us»ually still keeping them under 25 
weeks in length. 

Government training programs, such as JTPA, sponsored 
4 percent of formal company skill improvement training. 
The largest number of workers in government-sponsored 
programs were in executive, administrative, and mana- 
gerial occupations. At 1 1 percent, workers in farming, for- 
estry, and fishing occupations were clearly the most likely 
to have taken government-sponsored training to improve 
skills. 



Tabi« 65. Skill improvament training: Woiicars who took training in formal company programs by length of program and 
gov«mmant aponsorahlp by occupational group, 1991 



Occupational group 


Workars wtx) took formal 
company training 


Parcant of workers by langth of program 


Percent 
govemment- 
sponsored 


Number 
(thousands) 


Parcent of 

total 
ampioyment in 
occupation 


Under12 
weeks 




26-52 weeks 


More than 52 
weeks 


ToJal. all occupations 


17,973 


16 


33 


32 


6 


12 


4 


Executive, adfninistratlva, and manaflarial 


3.634 


25 


32 


30 


7 


13 


4 




3.228 


20 


35 


29 


6 


14 


4 


TachnWans and ralatad aupport 


1.032 


26 


27 


35 


7 


14 


3 




2.187 


16 


37 


29 


7 


10 


1 


Adminittrativa aupport 


2.961 


16 


37 


36 


6 


7 


4 




0 


0 












Safvioa wofkars, axcapt prlvata houaahoW 


1.418 


9 


29 


31 


8 


13 


6 


Farming, foraatiy. and fiahing 


91 


3 


36 


32 


7 


12 


11 


Praciaion prodocitoo. craft, and rapair 


2.178 


17 


24 


31 


7 


19 


3 


Machina oparators. aaaambiart. and inapactora 


585 


8 


24 


47 


4 


10 


3 


Tranaportatiofi and matariai moving 


456 


10 


44 


33 


2 


6 


7 


Handlara. aquipmant daanars. and laborars 


203 


5 


44 


31 


3 


8 


6 



* OMsion by zero undefined. 

NOTE: 6«cauae soma workars dkS not indicate the length of tralnir>g programs, {(XMvidual items may not sum to 100 percent. 
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Informal on-the-job training 

The 17.5 million people — 15 percent of all workers and 
37 percent of those reporting training — who underwent in- 
formal on-the-job training made OJT the second largest 
source of skill development (table 42). 

The proportions of workers taking OJT to improve skills 
were more evenly distributed across worker classes and in- 
dustries than with other types of training. Federal 
Government workers had the highest proportion improving 
skills through OJT, 24 percent; the self-employed had the 
least, 9 percent (table 44). Public administration also had 
25 percent of its workers report that they took OJT skill 
training. Workers in mining; finance, insurance, and real 
estate: transportation, communications, and other public 
utilities: manufacturing, durable and nondurable goods; 
and professional and related services all had above average 
proportions of workers bettering their skills through OJT 
(table 45). 

The top 25 occupations using OJT accounted for 39 per- 
cent of those reporting such training (table 66). 
Employment in these 25 occupations made up 35 percent 
of total employment, which shows a close relationship be- 
tween employment levels and OJT numbers. 

The 25 occupations with the highest proportions of 
workers who have improved their skills through OJT are 
presented in table 67. These 25 occupations include 4 per- 
cent of those who took 4-year college programs and 2 per- 
cent of total employment. This shows that employees in 
many occupations use OJT. Only I occupation appears on 
both table 66 and table 67. 

The proportion of employees in an occupation reporting 
OJT fell within a narrow range, generally less than a third 
of the total employed in the occupation. Only three occu- 
pations with 40 percent or more reporting OJT had more 
than 50,000 employed: Data processing equipment 
repairers, supervisors of firefighting and fire prevention 
occupations, and supervisors of police and detectives. 

Other training 

Training taken to improve job skills other than that in 
formal schools or compc y programs, or by informal on- 
the-job training, was much less common than each of these 
more traditional methods. The other category was reported 
by 7.9 million persons or 7 percent of the total employed 
and by 17 percent of the people reporting skill improve- 
ment training (table 42). 

Self-employed workers had the highest proportion of 
those who improved skills through other methods, 13 per- 
cent. State and local government workers also had a 
higher than average incidence of other skill improvement 
training (table 44). A 10 percent or higher share of persons 
in professional and related service industries and public 
administration had improved skills through this type of 
training. Workers in finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and entertainment and recreation service industries had a 



higher than average incidence for this source of skill im- 
provement training (table 45). 

Table 68 presents the 25 occupations with the largest 
number of persons acquiring training from the other 
source. For the top three occupations — managers and ad- 
ministrators not elsewhere classified, registered nurses, and 
supervisors and proprietors in sales occupations— other 
sources of training are not very significant. These occupa- 
tions appear in table 68 primarily because of the large 
numbers of people they employ. High employment also 
explains the presence of secretaries; sales representatives in 
mining, manufacturing, and wholesale trade; child-care 
workers, except private household; bookkeeping, account- 
ing, and auditing clerks; and nursing aides, orderlies, and 
attendants. Although table 68 is dominated by occupations 
with high employment for whom other sources may not be 
very significant, the occupations listed still accounted for 
over half this training and for 31 percent of total employ- 
ment. 

Table 69 ranks occupations by the proportions acquiring 
skill improvement training through other methods, and 
probably presents a truer list of the top 25 occupations us- 
ing this training method than table 68, Nineteen of the 25 
occupations listed are professional specialty occupations. 
Many of those in the professional specialties listed prob- 
ably improve their skills by attending professional semi- 
nars, participating in local interest groups, and reading pro- 
fessional journals. Hairdressers and cosmetologists learn 
about new techniques, styles, and products through 
attending conventions and reading professional publica- 
tions. For musicians and artists, skills are often improved 
through private lessons with individuals not associated with 
schools and through practicing on their own. 

In contrast to table 68, the occupations in table 69 ac- 
count for only 13 percent of those who improved their job 
skills through other methods, and only 3 percent of total 
employment. Three occupations appear in both table 68 
and table 69. 

Type of skill improvement training 

In addition to knowing the source of training, it is useful 
to note the kind of training obtained. The training supple- 
ment to the January 1991 CPS also collected some infor- 
mation about the type of skill improvement training. This 
information was not gathered in 1983. Workers who re- 
ported taking skill improvement training were asked a fur- 
ther question, "What kind of training did you take?" The 
type of training taken was divided into five areas: 1 ) mana- 
gerial or supervisory skills, 2) reading, writing, and math 
skills, 3) computer-related skills, 4) occupation-specific 
technical skills, and 5) other skills. Table 70 presents the 
responses to this question. 

For all occupational groups except administrative sup- 
port and private household, occupation-specific technical 
training was the most often cited fonn of skill improvement 



Tabl«t 66. Skill improvement training: Twanty-fiva occupations with tha largest numbers of worlcers who took informal on-the-job 
training, 1991 





Number who took informal 


Percent of total employment in 


Percent ot total who took infocmal 


Occupation 


on>the*jOb training (tfiousar>ds) 


occupation 


on-the*iob training 


Managers and administrators, n.e.c 


1»263 


16.6 


7.2 




596 


16.5 


3.4 


Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations 


572 


15.3 


3.3 


Recistered nurses 




23.7 


2.3 


Cashiers 


311 


12.8 


1.8 


Nursing aki«s. orderlies, and attendants 


308 


21.4 


1.8 


Sales representatives, mining, msnufacturing, ar>d wholesale 


273 


17.1 


1.6 




263 


12.9 


t.5 




251 


17 3 


1.4 


Supervisors, pfoductjon occupations 


236 


19.1 


1.3 


Administrative support occupations, n.e.c 


202 


20.9 


1.1 


Social workers 


188 


28.7 


1.1 


Insurance sales occupations 


178 


30.1 


1.0 


Teachers, elementary school 


176 


10.8 


1.0 


Cooks, except short order 


176 


10.1 


1.0 


Computer programmers 


164 


26.8 


.9 


Miscellaneous machine operators, n.e.c 


163 


16.2 


.9 


Police and detectives. puWic service^ 


157 


33.5 


.9 


Automobfle mechanics 


155 


18.6 


.9 


Electrical and electronic engineers 


147 


27.4 


.8 


Otrier financial othcers 


146 


21.9 


.8 


Assemblers 


146 


13.6 


.8 


Computer systems analysts and scientists 


142 


-.9.5 


.8 


Truckdrivers. heavy 


141 


8.9 


.8 


Computer operators 


138 


19.2 


.8 



This occupation also appears In taUe 67. which ranks occupations by the proportion of workers who took informal on-the-job training. 



Table 67. Skill improvement training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of workdrs who took Informal 
on-the-job training, 1991 



Occupation 


Number who took informal 
on-the'job training (thousands) 


Percent of total employment in 
occupation 


Percent of total who took informal 
on-the-job training 


Agncultural and food scientists 


14 


61.1 


0.1 


Postmasters and mail superinteryJents 


16 


51.4 


.1 


Forestry and conservation scientists 


15 


44.8 


.1 


Physicists and astronomers 


15 


44.5 


.1 


Supervisors, police and detectives 


31 


43.1 


.2 


Data processing equipment repairers 


69 


41.5 


.4 


Supervisors, firefighting arvJ fire prevention occupations 


22 


40.7 


.1 


Electrician apprentices 


10 


40.5 


.1 


Production testers 


21 


39.2 


.1 


Actuaries 


9 


38.5 


.1 


Pest control occupations 


14 


38.3 


1 


Patternmakers, lay-out workers, and cutters 


8 


37.2 




Miscellaneous plant and system operators 


12 


36.7 


.1 


Optical goods workers 


18 


35 5 


.1 


Statistical clerks 


21 


35.2 


.1 


Occupational therapists 


11 


35.0 


.1 


Electrk^s; power installers and repairers 


49 


35.0 


.3 


Forging machine operators 


11 


34.7 


.1 


Hand molding, casting, and forming occupations 


7 


34.3 




Hand engraving aryJ printing occupations 


13 


34.2 


.1 


Separating, filtering, and clarifying machine operators 


27 


34.1 


.2 


Railroad conductors and yardmasters 


15 


34.0 


.1 


Miscellaneous electncal and electronic equipment repairers 


15 


33.8 


.1 


Police and detectives, public service^ 


157 


33.5 


9 


Correctional institution officers 


91 


33.0 


.5 



This occupation is also found on table 66. which ranks occupations by the number of workers who took Informal on-the-job training. 
~ Value too small to display. 
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Table 68. Skill improvement training: Twenty-five occupations witli the largest numbers of workers who took training from other 
sources, 1991 



Occupation 



Number who took informal 
on-the-job training (thousands) 



Percent of total employment in 
occupation 



Percent of total who took training 
from other sources 



Managers and administrators, n.e.c 

Registered nurses 

Supervisors an6 proprietors, sales occupations . 

Lawyers^ 

Physicians^ 

Teachers, secondary school 

Teachers, elementary school 

Accountants and auditors 

Hairdressers and cosmetologists^ 

Secretaries 



Farmers, except horticultural 

Real estate sales occupations 

Social workers 

Sales represeniatives. mining, manufacturing, and whole 

Child care workers, except private household 

Financial managers 

Insurance sales occupations 

Bookkeepers, accounting, and audiung clerks 

Administrators, education and related fields 

Administrators and offiaals. public administration 



Teachers, prekindergarten and kindergarten 

Teachers, n.e.c 

Nursing aides, orderlies and attendants 

Other finarxyal officers 

Managers, properties and real estate 



816 
288 
270 
251 
187 
185 
177 
t71 
153 
148 

141 
127 
122 
115 
92 
82 
81 
81 
80 
78 

77 
76 
76 
75 
60 



10.7 
17.2 

7.2 
38.3 
35.6 
12.6 
10.9 
11.8 
22.6 

4.1 

12.8 
18.5 
18.5 
7.2 
8.7 
16.3 
13.8 
4.0 
142 
14.8 

16.8 
14.1 
5.3 
11.3 
12.4 



10.3 
3.6 
3.4 
3.2 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.2 
1.9 
1.9 

1.8 
1.6 
1.5 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

.9 
.8 



^ This occupation also appears in table 69. which ranks occupations by the proportior) of workers who took training from other sources. 



Table 69. Skill improvement training: Twenty-five occupations with the largest proportions of workers who took training from 
other sources, 1991 



Occupation 



Number who took informal 
on-the-job training (thousarxJs) 



Percent of total employment in 
occupation 



Percent of total who took training 
from other sources 



Optometrists 

Speech therapists 

Veterinarians 

Actuaries 

Occupational therapists 

Dentists 

Lawyers^ 

Physical therapists 

Health diagnosing practitioners, n.e.c 

Physicians' 

Construction inspectors 

Personnel and labor relations managers 

Sta»=sticians 

Psychologists 

Pharmacists 

Sales engineers 

Artists, performers, and related workers, n.e.c. 

Hairdressers and cosmetologists^ 

Purchasing managers 

Supervisors, personal service occupations . 

Foriegn language teachers 

Health specialties teachers 

Art. drama, and music teachers . . . 

Metallurgical and materials engineers 

Musicians and composers 



16 
27 
24 
10 
13 
56 

251 
36 
14 

187 

16 
32 
8 
55 
45 
7 
15 
153 
21 
14 

4 

10 
8 
4 

26 



55.4 
50.0 
40.9 
40.1 
39.6 
38.7 
38.3 
36.6 
36.5 
35.6 

31.0 
27.5 
24 9 
24.8 
24.4 
24.4 
23.7 
22.6 
22.1 
21.1 

20.8 
20.5 
19.9 
19.5 
19.3 



0.2 
.3 
.3 
.1 
.2 
.7 

3.2 
.5 
.2 

2.4 

.2 
.4 
.1 
.7 
.6 
.1 
.2 
1.9 
.3 
.2 

.1 
1 
1 
.1 
.3 



^ This occupation is also found on table 68. which ranks occupations by the number of workers who took training from other sources 
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training. Because each occupation has its own functions 
and responsibilities in a business, the training varies from 
numerically controlled lathe operation for a machinist to 
financial statement analysis for an accountant to sale- 
closing for a industrial sales representative. Administrative 
support workers improved their computer skills more often 
than the other skill areas. 

The second most cited form of training often shed more 
insight into the kind of training required for an occupation 
than the first. Managerial and supervisory skills were the 
secondary focus in the following occupational groups: 
Executive, administrative, and managerial; sales; farming, 
forestry, and fishing; and precision production, craft, and 
repair. Computer-related training was the secondary focus 
of professional specialty workers; technicians and related 
support workers; and machine operators, assemblers, and 
inspectors. Administrative support occupations had secon- 
dary emphasis on occupation-specific technical skills. 
Other skills were the secondary focus of service workers, 
except private household; transportation and material 
moving workers; and handlers, equipment operators, and 
laborers. Occupation-specific training was the secondary 
focus of private household workers. 

The relationship between qualifying training and 
skill improvement training 

Skill improvement training frequently relates to whether 



employees in an occupation need specific training or skills 
to obtain a job. Overall, 30 percent of workers needed 
training to qualify for their jobs and also took training to 
improve their skills (table 71). Thus, it is not surprising 
that 42 of the 50 occupations with the most employees ob- 
taining skill improvement training were among the 50 oc- 
cupations with the most employees reporting that training 
or skills were needed to qualify for their job. Workers in 
professional specialty occupations; technician and related 
support occupations; and executive, administrative, and 
managerial occupations both needed qualifying training 
and took skill improvement training in proportions higher 
than average. Private household occupations had the 
lowest proportion of workers who reported both types of 
training. 

About 25 percent of all workers said they needed 
qualifying training but did not take any subsequent skill 
improvement training. This proportion did not rise above 
one-third for any occupational group. 

Roughly 10 percent of the workforce reported that they 
did not need any qualifying training but did take skill im- 
provement training since obtaining their current jobs. 
Higher than average proportions of workers who reported 
this were found in administrative support occupations: 
sales occupations; machine operating, assembling, and 
inspecting occupations; service occupations, except private 
household; and precision production, craft, and repair 



Table 70. Skill Improvement training: Type of training by occupational group^ 1991 



(Numbers m thousands) 



Occupationai group 


Workers who took 
training 


Type of training 


Managerial or 
supervisory training 


Reading, writing, or 
math training 


Computer-related 
training 


Occupation -specific 
technical training 


Other trainir)g 


Total, all occupations 


46.814 


12.484 


6.587 


15.021 


29.949 


7.811 


Percent of occupational employment 


41 


11 


6 


13 


26 


7 


Executive, administrative, and managerial 


7.853 


4.277 


1.205 


3.175 


4.466 


1.100 


Percent of occupational employment 


53 


29 


8 


22 


30 


7 


Professional specialty 


10.847 


2.545 


2.054 


3.424 


7.298 


2.338 


Percent of occupational employment 


67 


16 


13 


21 


45 


14 


Technicians and related support 


2.3S5 


326 


315 


946 


1.722 


237 


Percent of occupational employment 


59 


8 


8 


24 


43 


6 


Sates occupations 


4.809 


1.703 


574 


1.303 


2.826 


913 


Percent of occupational employment 


35 


12 


4 


10 


21 


7 




7.342 


1.459 


1.112 


4.223 


3.420 


877 


Percent of occupational employment 


40 


8 


6 


23 


19 


5 


Private household occupations 


39 


4 


0 


4 


17 


19 


Percent of occupational employment 


6 


1 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Service workers, except private household 


4.339 


686 


413 


390 


3.130 


1.056 


Percent of occupational employment 


29 


5 


3 


3 


21 


7 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


602 


153 


27 


68 


420 


126 


Percent of occupational employment 


21 


5 


1 


2 


14 


4 


Precision production, craft, and repair 


4.949 


1.000 


555 


867 


3.992 


4bC 


Percent of occupational empioyment 


38 


8 


4 


7 


30 


4 


Machine operators, assemblers, artd inspectors 


1.913 


115 


211 


390 


1.473 


261 


Percent of occupational employment 


25 


1 


3 


5 


19 


3 


Transportation and material moving . 


1.112 


132 


64 


117 


750 


267 


Percent of occupational employment 


25 


3 


1 


3 


17 


6 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers 


643 


S4 


56 


113 


434 


139 


Percent of occupational employment 


15 


2 


1 


3 


10 


3 
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Tabto 71. Workers with various combinationt of qualifying training and aklll Improvamant training, 1991 



(Numbers in thousands) 





Total amnlovAd 


Workers who 
needed Qualifying 
training 


Workers who 
took skill 

improvement 
trainirig 


Emptoyed who 
r)eeded skills and 
improved skills 


Employed who 
needed skills but 
did not improve 
skills 


Employed who 
did not need skills 
but improved 
skills 


Employed who 
neither needed 

skills nor 
improved skills 


Total, ail occupations 


115.121 


65,276 


46,814 


34.998 


29.296 


11.816 


37.538 


Percent of total emptoyment 


too 


57 


41 


30 


25 


10 


33 


Executive, administrative, and managerial 


14.688 


10.565 


7.853 


6.372 


4,084 


1,481 


2.606 


Percent of total employment 


100 


72 


53 


43 


28 


10 


18 


Professional speciatty 


16.197 


14.923 


10.647 


10,347 


4,458 


501 


762 


Percerit of total employment 


100 


92 


67 


64 


28 


3 


5 


Techniaans and related support 


3.991 


3.414 


2,365 


2.091 


1,275 


274 


293 


Percent of total employment 


100 


86 


59 


52 


32 


7 


7 


Sales occupations 


13.664 


5,980 


4,809 


3,020 


2,801 


1.789 


5.794 


Percent of total employment 


100 


44 


35 


22 


21 


13 


42 


Administrative support 


18.379 


10,028 


7.342 


4,738 


5,154 


2,603 


5.706 




100 


55 


40 


26 


28 


14 


31 


Private household occupations 


692 


85 


39 


21 


56 


18 


570 


Percerrt of total emptoyment 


100 


12 


6 


3 


8 


3 


82 


Service occupations, except private household 


14,931 


5.758 


4,339 


2,744 


2,929 


1.595 


7.494 


Percent of total employment 


100 


39 


29 


18 


20 


11 


50 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


2.906 


815 


602 


342 


470 


259 


1.798 




100 


28 


21 


12 


16 


9 


62 


Precision production, craft, and repair 


13.175 


8,088 


4.949 


3,520 


4,392 


1,429 


3,616 


Percent of total employment 


100 


61 


38 


27 


33 


11 


27 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 


7.789 


2.940 


1.913 


922 


1,942 


991 


3.821 


Percent of total employnfient 


100 


38 


25 


12 


25 


13 


49 


Transportation and material moving 


4,461 


1.842 


1,1 12 


660 


1.137 


453 


2.124 


Percent of total employment 


100 


41 


25 


15 


25 


10 


48 


HarKllers. equipment deaners. and laborers 


4,246 


839 


643 


221 


595 


423 


2.952 


Percent of total employment 


100 


20 


15 


5 


14 


10 


69 



occupations. 

Almost one-third of all workers reported that they 
neither needed qualifying training nor took skill improve- 
ment training. Over 80 percent of the private household 
workers fell into this category. More than 60 percent of 
the workers who were handlers, equipment cleaners, and 
laborers; and farmers, foresters, and fishers did not report 



either type of training. In service occupations, except pri- 
vate household; machine operating, assembling, and in- 
specting occupations; transportation and material moving 
occupations; and sales occupations, more than 40 percent 
of workers reported not needing or having taken any train- 
ing. Less than 8 percent of the professional specialty 
workers or the technicians and related support employees 
fell into this category. 
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Appendix A. Sources of Training 
by Detailed Occupation, 1991 
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Table A-1. Qualifying training: Sources of training by detailed occupation, 1991 



Workers who 
needed training 



Source of training (percent of total employment in occupation) 



Occupation 



I Number 
(thou- 
I sands) 



Percent 
of total 
employ- 
ment in 
occupa- 
tion 



Total 

with 
school 
training 



School 



High 
school 
vocational 
training 



Post- 
high 
school 
vocational 
training 



Junior 
college or 
technical 
institute 



4-year 
longer 
college 
program 



Formal 
company 
training 



Informal 
i-the- 
job 
training 



Armed 
Forces 



Corresp- I relatives 
ondence or other 



Total employed, ago 1 6 and over 

Executive, administrative, and managerial occupations .. 

Officials and administrators, public administration 

Chief executives/general administrators, public 

administration 

Administrators and officials, public administration 

Executives, officials, and managers, except public 

administration 

Administrators, protective services 

Financial managers 

Personnel and labor relations managers 

Purchasing managers 

Managers, marketing, advertising, and public relations .... 

Administrators, education and related fields 

Managers, medicine and health 

Managers, properties and real estate 

Postmasters and mail superintendents 

Funeral directors 

Managers and administrators, n.e.c. 

Management related occupations 

Accountants and auditors 

Underwriters 

Other financial officers 

Management analysts 

Personnel, training, and labor relations specialists 

Buyers, wholesale and retail trade, except farm products 

Purchasing agents and buyers, n e c 

Construction inspectors 

Inspectors and compliance officers, except construction 

Management related occupations, n e.c 

Professional specialty occupations 

Engineers, architects, and surveyors 

Architects 

Engineers 

.Aerospace engineers 

Metallurgical and n.dterials engineers 

Chemical engineers 

Civil engineers 

Electrical and electronic engineers 

Industrial engineers 

Mechanical engineers 

Manne engineers and naval architects 

Engineers, n.e.c 

Surveyors and mapping scientists 

Mathematical and computer scientists 

Computer systems analysts and scientists 

Operations and systems researchers and analysts 

Actuaries 

Statisticians 

Natural scientists 

Physicists and astronomers 

Chemists, except biochemists 

Geologists and geodesists 

Physical scientists, n.e.c 

Agricultural and food scientists 

Biological and life scientists 

Forestry and conservation scientists 

Medical scientists 

Health diagnosing occupations . ■ ■ ■■ 

Physicians 

Dentists 

Veterinanans .... 

Optometrists 

Health diagnosing practitioners, n e.c 
Health assessment and treating occupations 

Registered nurses . - 

Pharmacists ... 

Dietitians 

Therapists 

Inhalation therapists . . . . 

Occupational therapists . . ■ 

Physical therapists 

Speech therapists 

Therapists, n e.c . . . 

Physicians assistants .. . 

Teachers, college and university . .. ■■ 
Biological science teachers ... 
Psychology teachers .. 
Engineenng teachers 
Mathematical science teachers 



I 65.276 

1 0.565 
448 

25 
4t9 

7.091 
39 
420 
98 
77 
389 
509 
169 
254 
18 
39 
5.079 
3.026 
1.261 



509 
182 
278 
120 
155 
49 
158 
232 
14.923 
1.846 
115 
1.704 
101 
20 
68 
260 
504 
156 
300 
10 
250 
27 
858 
655 
153 
23 
27 
436 
34 
123 
59 
20 
20 
80 
31 
57 
789 
520 
143 
59 
21 
40 
2 221 
1.616 
174 
58 
307 
66 
32 
92 
55 
62 
65 
753 
37 
23 
24 
54 



57 

72 
76 

79 
79 

69 
84 
83 
85 
81 
74 
91 
85 
52 
57 
87 
67 
78 
87 
73 
76 
81 
77 
54 
64 
94 
81 
71 
92 
93 
88 
93 
98 
93 
96 
93 
94 
91 
95 
52 
92 
74 
88 
90 
81 
94 
87 
97 
100 
97 
93 
100 
86 

too 

93 

too 

98 
99 
99 
100 
75 

too 

95 
97 
95 
80 
93 
88 

too 

94 
100 
89 
94 
97 
100 

too 



48 
55 

53 
55 

45 

56 

69 

52 

56 

45 

81 

71 

25 

19 

81 

40 

58 

78 

40 

51 

68 

51 

25 

41 

22 

42 

40 

82 

81 

80 

82 

96 

54 

87 

87 

82 

72 

86 

10 

79 

58 

70 

71 

60 

94 

83 

90 

91 

91 

88 

81 

84 

98 

82 

95 

95 

96 

9 

100 
75 
88 
90 
91 
95 
77 
87 
84 



100 
84 
94 



3 
5 

0 
6 

3 
3 
5 
5 
7 
2 
2 
1 
2 

10 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

3 

4 

0 

8 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 



2 
2 

0 
2 

2 
39 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

0 

6 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

3 
3 
2 
0 
3 
3 
18 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
4 
0 
3 
3 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
l". 
0 



8 
8 

15 
7 

8 

15 
10 
8 
10 
5 
5 
16 
6 
9 
43 

8 

9 
13 

7 

9 

3 

7 

3 
10 

9 

9 

9 
11 
11 

3 
12 
11 
18 

4 
7 

15 
13 
10 
1 

13 
20 
13 
13 
13 
0 

14 
5 
0 
G 
0 
0 
12 
4 
14 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
25 
30 
2 
16 
15 
47 
10 
4 
3 
5 
44 
5 
0 
11 
8 
6 



19 

36 
37 

39 
38 

33 
8 
56 
42 
41 
37 
72 
51 
15 
2 
42 
29 
44 
63 
28 
37 
60 
43 
17 
27 
10 
27 
24 
68 
68 
75 
68 
82 
36 
73 
81 
66 
58 
72 
8 
64 
29 
56 
56 
45 
94 
76 
81 
91 
82 
82 
81 
72 
84 
71 
83 
89 
90 
87 
94 
75 
78 
57 
52 
93 
55 
71 
33 
90 
75 
92 
79 
22 
84 
100 
84 
86 
88 



17 
19 

6 
20 

15 
9 
18 
19 
23 
19 
9 
20 
10 
5 
36 
15 
20 
16 
34 
25 
19 
22 
19 
11 
27 
40 
20 
11 
18 
17 
19 
23 
25 
11 
15 
21 
23 
14 
8 
20 
0 
23 
24 
21 
23 
7 
11 
6 

15 
10 
28 
21 
8 
16 
5 
8 
11 



37 
39 

29 
40 

38 

73 

39 

52 

44 

44 

30 

44 

28 

29 

39 

38 

36 

34 

43 

36 

35 

39 

33 

40 

54 

33 

45 

25 

40 

40 

39 

48 

37 

34 

31 

37 

53 

38 

26 

44 

69 

45 

47 

41 

39 

48 

32 

41 

26 

30 

60 

39 

28 

60 

13 

11 

15 



30 



38 



3 
8 

0 
9 

3 
22 

2 

8 

6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 
2 
1 
1 
7 
4 
0 
3 

11 
8 
3 
2 
6 
5 
6 
6 
0 
2 
3 
9 
9 
4 
11 



2 
1 

0 
2 

2 

17 
2 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

11 
0 
2 
2 
2 
9 
4 
3 
1 
2 
0 
8 
2 

1 
3 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
1 
6 
5 
3 
0 



0 
5 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 
0 
2 
5 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
6 
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Table A-1. Qualifying training: Sources of training by detailed occupation, 1991 — Continued 



Occupation^ 



Workers who 
needed training 



Source of training (percent of total employment in occupation) 



Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
of total 
employ- 
ment in 
occupa* 


School 


Formal 
company 
training 


Informal 
on-the- 
job 
training 


Armed 
Forces 


Corresp- 
orKJence 
course 


Friends 
or 

relatives 
or other 

nonwork- 
reiated 
training 


Total 
with 
school 
trainir^g 


High 
school 
vocational 
training 


Post- 
high 
school 
vocational 
training 


Junior 
college or 
technical 

institute 


4-year 
or loriger 

college 
program 


29 


100 


82 


0 


0 


30 


45 


8 


41 


0 


0 


36 


41 


84 


84 


0 


6 


11 


69 


4 


15 


5 


0 


0 


25 


100 


94 


0 


14 


0 


94 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


38 


94 


88 


0 


0 


0 


85 


0 


7 


0 


6 


10 


56 


100 


100 


0 


0 


0 


98 


0 


24 


0 


0 


0 


18 


86 


77 


8 


0 


0 


68 


0 


8 


0 


0 


2 


250 


96 


89 


4 


2 


6 


77 


4 


17 


4 


2 


9 


4.116 


94 


87 


2 


2 


7 


78 


6 


13 


1 




6 


380 


83 


77 


2 


3 


18 


56 


5 


20 


1 




5 


1,565 


96 


95 


1 


1 


5 


88 


4 


8 


0 




2 


1 ,448 


99 


95 


2 


2 


6 


89 


6 


1 1 


1 




6 


269 


97 


95 


1 


3 


5 


87 


2 


1 1 


0 




8 


453 


84 


48 


4 


3 


7 


37 


17 


30 


3 


2 


19 


172 


94 


86 




0 


5 


78 


6 


17 


2 


3 


9 


186 


83 


74 




1 


5 


68 


1 


21 


0 


0 


3 


176 


83 


74 




1 


5 


67 


1 


20 


0 


0 


3 


352 


91 


82 


0 


1 


1 


76 


1 1 


23 


1 




10 


102 


83 


71 


0 


0 


5 


61 


19 


38 


2 




7 


220 


99 


92 


0 


0 


0 


89 


6 


14 


1 


0 


12 


21 


63 


45 


0 


6 


0 


39 


7 


29 


0 


0 


11 


968 


82 


71 


1 


2 


8 


61 


14 


29 


1 


\ 


9 


563 


86 


70 


2 


2 


10 


58 


16 


33 


1 


1 


7 


49 


72 


67 


0 


0 


13 


57 


5 


16 


0 


0 


0 


299 


85 


79 


1 


3 


5 


71 


13 


25 


2 


3 


14 


57 


57 


54 


0 


1 


6 


48 


10 


26 


0 


3 


11 


655 


98 


95 


0 




0 


88 


5 


19 


1 


0 


7 


644 


98 


96 


0 




0 


88 


5 


19 


1 


0 


7 


1,568 


85 


61 


4 


3 


13 


43 


14 


40 


2 


1 


18 


87 


90 


71 


7 


6 


7 


56 


0 


45 


1 




17 


62 


88 


76 


0 


0 


16 


55 


16 


48 


1 1 


0 


3 


414 


83 


61 


3 


4 


19 


36 


19 


40 


1 




12 


1 18 


87 


52 


6 


1 


5 


42 


0 


28 


0 


0 


49 


79 


91 


61 


2 


8 


8 


43 


16 


52 


0 


0 


24 


173 


85 


65 


5 


7 


23 


34 


5 


30 


2 


1 


21 


1 14 


81 


50 


0 


0 


18 


25 


18 


48 


2 


6 


25 


49 


79 


43 


0 


0 


15 


38 


22 


50 


0 


0 


16 


244 


87 


73 


4 


2 


7 


64 


14 


42 


4 


3 


13 


127 


87 


65 


2 


2 


8 


57 


21 


33 


5 




14 


38 


72 


37 


10 


0 


14 


14 


9 


50 


4 


0 


3 


55 


80 


41 


5 


0 


0 


33 


16 


49 


0 


0 


23 


3.414 


86 


61 


5 


8 


24 


26 


16 


31 


5 


1 


9 
8 


1.275 


90 


68 


3 


14 


30 


20 




21 


2 


\ 


304 


90 


63 


3 


3 


16 


43 


27 


30 


4 




5 


77 


100 


98 


0 


6 


45 


45 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


40 


82 


56 


10 


4 


33 


9 


\ ft 


36 


0 


4 


0 


143 


98 


66 


0 


14 


40 


15 


1 0 


1 5 


4 


0 


16 


445 


97 


84 


7 


29 


44 


6 


7 


1 7 


1 


1 


9 


265 


78 


45 


1 


7 


17 


16 


16 


23 


1 


1 


9 


2.139 


83 


58 


6 


5 


20 


29 


18 


36 


6 


1 


10 


850 


83 


59 


9 


5 


31 


18 


16 


37 


7 


3 


9 


330 


90 


63 


8 


6 


39 


13 


23 


31 


16 


5 


6 


175 


72 


44 


8 


4 


17 


21 


1 1 


37 


3 


2 


10 


288 


89 


72 


1 1 


6 


34 


24 


16 


43 


1 




10 
8 


42 


57 


26 


5 


0 


12 


10 


8 


38 


3 


3 


165 


68 


43 


3 


1 


8 


29 


22 


29 


2 


1 


3 


28 


47 


36 


4 


0 


8 


21 


8 


1 7 


0 


0 


5 


76 


72 


44 


3 


3 


5 


33 


27 


33 


3 


3 


0 


61 


77 


48 


3 


0 


11 


30 


25 


33 


2 


0 


5 


1,124 


86 


60 


4 


6 


14 


38 


18 


37 


6 


1 


1 1 


111 


95 


46 


0 


9 


5 


28 


40 


1 5 


34 


0 


23 


25 


52 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


6 


28 


0 


7 


20 


57 


38 


6 


5 


13 


14 


13 


26 


1 1 


6 


6 


567 


93 


72 


4 


6 


20 


44 


19 


44 


3 


0 


1 1 


160 


82 


55 


6 


6 


15 


30 


9 


37 


3 


0 


6 


235 


78 


56 


4 


4 


9 


41 


16 


38 


2 


2 


11 


5.980 


44 


18 


1 


1 


4 


11 


13 


26 


1 


1 


7 


1,826 


49 


21 


2 


2 


5 


13 


13 


30 


2 


2 


8 


1.721 


77 


39 


2 


4 


11 


21 


30 


34 


1 


3 


15 


480 


81 


31 


2 


5 


8 


19 


43 


40 




6 


9 


602 


87 


49 


1 


7 


20 


19 


27 


27 


0 


2 


25 


237 


79 


A.1 


1 


2 


6 


38 


40 


36 


1 


6 


9 


73 


53 


25 


0 


5 


5 


16 


13 


36 


0 


0 


5 


329 


64 


33 


2 


2 


8 


19 


17 


34 


3 


1 


11 


917 


56 


32 


1 


1 


4 


25 


17 


34 


1 


1 


7 


26 


93 


74 


9 


9 


12 


38 


29 


65 


0 


0 


23 


891 


56 


31 


1 


1 


4 


25 


17 


34 


1 


1 


7 


1.491 


25 


5 


1 




1 


2 


6 


18 


1 




3 


85 


31 


7 


2 


1 


3 


4 


9 


22 


1 


0 


6 


77 


17 


3 


2 


1 


0 


1 


6 


12 


0 


1 


2 



Computer science teachers 

Health specialties teachers 

Business, commerce, and marketing teachers 

Art. drama. arKl music teachers 

English teachers 

Foreign language teachers 

Postsecondary teachers, subject not specified 

Teachers, except college and university 

Teachers, prekindergarien arKl kindergarten 

Teachers, elementary school 

Teachers, secondary school 

Teachers, special education 

Teachers, n.e.c 

Counselors, educational and vocational 

Librarians, archrvlsls, and curators 

Librarians 

Social scientists and urban planners 

Economists 

Psychologists 

Social scientists, n.e.c 

Social, recreation, and religious workers 

Social workers 

Recreation workers 

Clergy 

Religious workers, n e.c 

Lawyers and judges 

Lawyers 

Writers, artists, entertainers, and athletes 

Authors 

Technical writers 

Designers 

Musicians and composers 

Actors and directors 

Painters, sculptors, craft-artists, and artist printmakers ... 

Photographers 

Artists, perfomners. and related workers, n.e.c 

Editors and reporters 

Public relations specialists 

Announcers 

Athletes 

Technicians and related support occupations 

Health technologists and technicians 

Clinical laboratory technologists and technicians 

Dental hygienists 

Health record technologists and technicians 

Radiological technicians 

Lfcensed practical nurses 

Health technologists and technicians, n.e.c 

Technologists and technicians, except health 

Engineering and related technologists ar>d technicians ... 

Electrical and electronic technicians 

Engineenng technicians, n.e.c 

Drafting occupations 

Surveying and mapping technicians 

Science technicians 

Biological technicians 

Chemical technicians 

Science technicians, n.e.c 

Technicians, except health, engineenng, and science 

Airplane pilots and navigators 

A»r traffic controllers 

Broadcast equipment operators 

Computer programmers 

Legal assistants 

Technicians, n.e.c 

Sales occupations 

Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations 

Sales representatives, finance arxl business services 

Insurance sales occupations 

Real estate sales occupations , 

Securities and financial services sales occupations 

Advertising and related sales occupations 

Sales occupations, other business services 

Sales representatives, commodities except retail 

(including sales engineers) 

Sales engineers 

Sales representatives, mining, manufacturing, arxi 

wholesale 

Sales workers, retail and personal services 

Sales workers, motor vehicles and boats 

Sales workers, apparel 
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Table A-1. Qualifying training: Sources of training by detolled occupation, 1991 — Continued 



Occupation^ 



Number 
(thou- 
sands) 



Workers who 
needed training 



Percent 
of total 
employ- 
ment in 
occupa- 
tion 



olal 
with 
scfiool 
training 



Source of training (percent of total employment in occupation) 



School 



High 
school 
vocational 
training 



Post- 
high 
S(rfiool 
vocational 
training 



Junior 
college or 
technical 
institute 



-year 
longer 
college 
program 



Formal 
company 
training 



Informal 
on-the- 
job 
training 



Armed 
Forces 



Corresp- 
ondence 
course 



Sales workers, shoes 

Sales workers, furniture and home furnishings 

Sales workers; radio, television, hi-fi. and appliances ... 

Sales workers, hardware and building supplies 

Sales workers, parts 

Sales workers, other commodities 

Sales counter clerks 

Cashiers 

Street and door-to-door sales workers 

News vendors 

Sales related occupations 

Demonstrators, promoters and models, sales 

Sales support occupations, n.e.c 

Administrative support occupations, induding Clerical 

Supervisors, administrative support occupations 

Supervisors, general office 

Supervisors, computer equipment operators 

Supervisors, financial records processing 

Supervisors, distribution, scheduling, and adjusting 

clerks 

Computer equipment operators 

Computer operators 

Secretaries, stenographers, and typists 

Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Typists 

Information clerks 

Interviewers 

Hotel clerks 

Transportation ticket and reservation agents 

Receptionists 

Information clerks, n.e.c 

Records processing occupations, except financial 

Order clerks 

Personnel clerks, except payroll and timekeeping 

Library Clerks 

File Clerks 

Records clerks 

Financial records processing occupations 

Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditing clerks 

Payroll and timekeeping clerks 

Billing Clerks 

Cost and rate clerks 

Billing, posting, and calculating machine operators . .. 
Duplicating, mail and other office machine operators ... 

Duplicating machine operators 

Office machine operators, n.e.c 

Communications equipment operators 

Telephone operators 

Mat! and message distributing occupations 

Postal clerks, except mail earners 

Mail carriers, postal service 

Mail Clerks, except postal service 

Messengers 

Material recording, scheduling, and distributing clerks 
ne.c 

Dispatchers 

Production coordinators 

Traffic, shipping, and receiving clerks 

Stock and inventory clerks 

Meter readers 

Weighers, measurers, and checkers 

Expediters 

Material recording, scheduling, and distributing 

Adjusters and investigators 

Insurance adjusters, examiners, and investigators .... 

Investigators and adjusters, except insurance 

Eligibility clerks, social welfare 

Bill and account collectors 

Miscellaneous administrative support occupations 

General office clerks 

Bank tellers 

Proofreaders 

Data -entry keyers 

Statistical clerks 

Teachers aides 

Administrative support occupations, n.e.c 

Private household occupations 

Launderers. cooks, housekeepers, and butlers 

Housekeepers and butlers 

Child care workers, private household 



23 

45 

72 

67 

51 
357 

67 
512 
119 

18 

25 
5 

10 
0.028 
508 
310 
20 
67 

107 
472 
470 
2.869 
2.457 
26 
387 
684 
74 
31 
90 
392 
96 
377 
104 
29 
44 
109 
80 
1.494 
1.201 
101 
114 
49 
29 
29 
9 
20 
100 
94 
314 
158 
101 
31 
25 

734 
•*24 
116 
172 
229 
1 

21 



7o: 

243 
330 



74 
1.740 
334 
279 
1 

307 
39 

21 

549 
85 



43 



21 
26 
42 
32 
34 
26 
37 
21 
35 
13 
40 
16 
44 
55 
62 
65 
88 
67 

50 
65 
65 
67 
68 
100 
63 
48 
52 
33 
73 
47 
40 
43 
53 
52 
35 
35 
52 
58 
59 
55 
50 
49 
62 
41 
23 
74 
53 
53 
30 
46 
25 
19 
16 

38 
56 
59 
23 
37 
35 
34 
34 
29 
58 
68 
56 
63 
43 
54 
48 
55 
61 
67 
65 
44 
57 
12 
14 
8 
15 



1 

6 
10 

6 
16 

6 
11 

2 
10 

2 
16 

0 

8 
31 
31 
31 
35 
46 

23 

35 

35 

51 

52 

87 

42 

23 

30 
6 

23 

24 

24 

22 

22 

35 

21 

19 

23 

35 

38 

25 

26 

18 

24 
4 
0 
9 
14 
14 
3 
5 
1 
7 
1 

14 

19 
30 

a 

16 
15 
0 
8 
18 
28 
33 
26 
45 
17 
29 
27 
15 
20 
41 
39 
31 
31 
4 
9 
0 
6 



1 
0 
0 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
11 
4 
4 
0 
7 

2 

6 

6 
24 
26 

7 
17 
11 
13 

0 

2 
12 
15 

8 
12 

5 

4 

9 

7 

10 
10 
11 
12 

0 

6 

4 

0 

9 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 
0 

2 
4 

3 
2 
5 
0 

0 
5 
3 
7 
7 
3 
8 

10 
5 
0 

12 
5 
5 
8 
2 
0 
0 
3 



0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
3 
1 
1 

0 
1 

2 
4 
4 

6 
6 
8 
4 
2 
3 
4 
4 
2 
0 
1 

0 
1 
0 

1 

4 
4 
4 

2 
5 
2 
7 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 



0 

1 

4 

1 
5 
1 
2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 
10 
10 
10 
14 
17 

6 
16 
16 
17 
17 
46 
13 
6 
5 
0 
3 
7 
7 
7 
8 
7 
4 
6 
10 
13 
16 

7 

3 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

s 

7 
12 
2 
5 
6 
0 
6 
13 
8 
8 
9 
15 
4 
9 
9 
3 

10 
12 
14 

10 
10 
1 
0 
0 



0 
4 
6 
3 
3 
4 
2 

8 

2 

7 

0 

8 

9 
19 
18 
26 
27 

15 

9 

9 

8 

8 
24 

9 

5 
10 

2 

12 

4 

6 

7 

4 
21 
11 

6 

4 

9 

10 
6 
9 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
4 
2 
2 

4 

1 

6 
9 
19 
1 
7 
4 
0 
1 
0 
13 
20 
11 
9 
7 
10 
8 
4 

10 
10 
25 
14 
12 
1 
9 
0 
1 



4 

8 
18 

5 

6 

7 

6 

4 
12 

2 

8 

6 
14 
10 
22 
25 
53 

2 

22 
12 
12 

8 

8 

7 
10 

9 
11 
11 
33 

6 

8 

7 

17 

4 

0 

6 

2 

7 

7 

8 

5 
13 
13 

5 

0 
12 
17 
18 
13 
24 
11 

2 

6 

8 
17 
14 
5 
6 
13 
0 
6 
3 
20 
37 
15 
18 
6 
10 
7 
22 
10 
8 
8 
4 
11 
1 
0 
0 
1 



16 
18 
28 
27 
22 
16 
19 
17 
19 

8 
20 

6 
36 
30 
38 
36 
74 
37 

39 
38 
38 
32 
32 
45 
32 
28 
29 
16 
42 
30 
17 
24 
28 
22 
20 
17 
38 
33 
33 
32 
28 
40 
41 
31 
23 
49 
34 
34 
17 
27 
15 
11 
7 

26 
30 
45 
23 
22 
21 
30 
28 
19 
31 
32 
31 
35 
23 
29 
29 
32 
29 
31 
53 
16 
32 
4 
14 
8 
6 



0 
2 
C 
1 
4 
1 
0 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 
3 
1 

17 
6 



1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
2 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
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Table A-1. Qualifying training: Sources of training by detailed occupation, 1991 — Continued 



Occupation^ 


Worke 
needed 


rs who 
training 


Source of training (percent of total employment in occupation) 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
of total 
ernploy- 
ment in 
occupa* 
tion 


School 


Formal 
company 
(raining 


Informal 
on-the- 
job 
training 


Armed 
Forces 


Corresf>- 
ondence 
course 


Fnends 
or 

relatives 
or other 
nonwork- 
related 
training 


Total 
With 
school 
training 


High 
school 
vocational 
training 


Post- 
high 
school 

training 


Junior 
college or 
technical 
institute 


4-year 
or longer 

college 
program 


Private household cleaners and servants 


38 


1 0 


1 


- 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


7 


Service workers except private household 


5 758 


39 


14 


2 


4 


6 


3 


10 


18 


2 




7 


Protective service occupations 


^ 265 


61 


24 


2 


3 


13 


8 


31 


23 


9 


1 


10 


Supervisors, protective service occupations 


^25 


7^ 


28 


1 


3 


14 


16 


42 


34 


17 


2 


1 1 


Supervisors. firefiQhtinQ and fire prevention occupations 


3^ 


57 


21 


0 


0 


8 


13 


35 


22 


5 


0 


g 


Supervisors police arKl detectives 






39 


2 


8 


20 


23 


46 


38 


14 


0 


13 


Supervisors, guards 


40 


83 


18 


0 


0 


10 


9 


43 


42 


34 
8 


6 


1 1 




l5l 


73 


26 


- 


0 


18 


6 


35 


25 


3 


g 


Firftfinhtinn rv»Piinafinnc 


138 


72 


22 


- 


0 


16 


6 


36 


26 


9 


3 


10 




650 


74 


34 


3 


6 


16 


11 


43 


27 


12 


2 


10 


Police and detectives public service 


373 


80 


39 


3 


7 


17 


14 


48 


32 


16 


1 


12 


Sheriffs, bailiffs, and other law enforcement officers 


92 


70 


32 


0 


2 


17 


11 


40 


24 


10 


2 


13 


^orrOCtiOnal inctitiiti/>n /sHi/^are 


184 


67 


25 


3 


5 


12 


6 


38 


20 


7 


4 


6 


Guards 


338 


42 


13 


1 


1 


8 


3 


14 


16 


4 




8 


Crossing guards 


8 


30 


0 


0 




0 


0 


16 


14 


0 


0 


0 


r^iiarfSc anfi fv>li/^o ov/^Ant onKli/^ cAnji/^^ 


297 


40 


13 


1 


1 


8 


3 


14 


16 


5 




8 


Protective service occupations n e c 


33 


75 


18 


6 




6 


5 


22 


17 


0 


0 


24 




1 ,202 


23 


3 


1 


1 


1 


- 


3 


18 






3 


OU^/CI V lOS^I 9, l^/VU piOpalaliUII dllQ oviVlwO UvvUUallUno .... 


123 


38 


8 


1 




3 


3 


9 


30 


_ 


1 


4 




101 


35 


5 


0 


1 


1 


0 


3 


28 


0 


0 


3 


Waiters and waitresses 


296 


25 


1 


- 


- 


1 


- 


3 


21 


0 




2 


Cooks except short order 


470 


27 


4 


1 


1 


2 


- 


3 


19 


1 


1 


6 


Short Order cooks 


28 


35 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


7 


26 


0 


0 


4 


F/W^ PniJntPr fountain anri rolatoH rt/v*irnatronc 


50 


1 9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


13 


0 


0 




(^tti^hpn \i/Or^orc fn/vH nron9r9ti/>n 


18 


1 3 


3 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


11 
8 


0 


0 


0 


^Vaiters< waitresses assistants 


37 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Mi<>^AlljinAnii<i f/wi nronaralirtn n^curulinnc 


79 


\f\ 


2 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


8 




0 


2 


Health service occupations 




70 


33 


5 


10 


15 


5 


15 


33 


1 


1 


6 


DAntal accictanic 


142 


76 


33 


3 


6 


15 


6 


9 


43 


3 


0 


6 


Health aides, except nursing 


310 


63 


36 


3 


13 


14 


8 


11 


27 


2 




6 


Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 


1 025 


7^ 


32 


5 


9 


16 


3 


17 


34 




1 


6 


Cz\fmf\if\n anfi huitHinn cor>«i/^A A/^oiin9tf/>nc Avr^nf nr^xj^ia 
























household 


508 


1 6 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


11 


1 


_ 


4 


Supervisors, cleaning and building service workers 


53 


30 


8 


2 


4 


4 


7 


11 


23 


2 


0 


7 


Maids and housemen 


91 


13 


1 


0 


- 


- 


- 


2 


10 


0 


0 


3 


Janitors and cleaners 


343 


15 


3 


1 


1 


1 


- 


2 


10 


1 




5 


Pest control occupations 


21 


60 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


41 


41 


0 


4 


5 


Personal service occupations 


1 307 


53 


28 


3 


10 


12 


3 


9 


13 


1 


_ 


14 
11 


SuflArui^nrS nArSQniil conyiro i^minalirtnc 


46 


79 
' c 


27 


7 


5 


7 


4 


27 


33 


0 


0 


Barbers 


106 


95 


44 


8 


21 


17 


2 


14 


14 


2 


0 


39 


Hairdressers and cosmetologists 


637 


94 


65 


7 


29 


28 


1 


8 


8 


0 


1 


25 


AttAnriantQ afntiCPrnont anH rA/^roalion fa/^ilifioc 


62 


46 


8 


0 


3 


5 


0 


14 


28 


3 


0 


2 


Guides 


14 


47 


16 


0 


0 


6 


10 


0 


10 


6 


0 


19 


Public transportation attendants 


ou 


87 


17 


0 


0 


0 


17 


75 


25 


0 


0 


3 


Baonaofi rvirtnr^ ;inri hAllhnnc 

^ 9^ ^VftidO aiiu i^^llMUpo 


13 


35 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


29 
8 


0 


0 


0 


Welfare service aides 


28 


30 


10 


3 


1 


3 


2 


6 


3 


0 


10 


Child care workers except private household 


262 


9^ 

£0 


11 


2 


- 


6 


3 


2 


10 






8 


Personal service occupations, n e c 


85 


43 


15 


0 


1 


3 


10 


12 


22 


0 


_ 


9 


FArmtnn forActrv anri ficKin/i />^v^i inati/>nc 


81 5 


28 


8 


2 


1 


2 


4 


3 


17 


1 


1 


11 




402 


32 


14 


4 


1 


4 


7 


2 


17 


1 


1 


16 


Farmers except horticultural 


329 


30 


12 


4 


1 


4 


6 


2 


16 


1 


1 


17 


Mnrtiniltiiral cn^Pialtu farmorc 


19 


92 


67 


8 


0 


0 


59 


0 


25 


0 


0 


0 


ManannrC ffirm<: ov^unl hnrti/^iiiliirai 


50 


35 


17 


5 


1 


3 


10 


3 


20 


0 


0 


9 


Farm rt/V*iinatinnc ov/^ont mananArial 


I3l 


1 6 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


- 


10 


_ 




6 


Supervisors farm workers 


10 


2 1 


8 


0 


0 


0 


8 


2 


15 


0 


0 


2 


Farm workers 


117 


1 6 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


- 


10 


_ 




7 


Nursery workers 




^ ^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


Related agricultural occupations 


243 


35 


6 


0 


2 


2 


2 


6 


24 


1 


1 


10 


Supervisors, related agricultural occupations 


33 


65 


13 


0 


0 


6 


7 


22 


56 


10 


0 


19 


Grcundskeepers and gardeners except farm 


133 


26 


3 


0 


1 


1 


1 


4 


19 


1 


0 


5 


Animal caretakers except farm 


76 


59 


12 


0 


5 


5 


2 


8 


34 


0 


3 


23 


Forestry and logging occupations 


24 




3 


0 


0 


2 


1 


10 


13 


0 


0 


3 


Forestry workers except logging 


10 


33 


9 


0 


0 


7 


2 


14 


13 


0 


0 


0 


Timber cutting and logging occupations 




1 6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


10 


0 


0 


4 


Fishers, hunters and trappers 






5 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


22 


0 


0 


24 


Fishers 


12 


37 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


21 


0 


0 


19 


Precision production. crQft, and repair occupations 


8 088 


61 


19 


6 


4 


9 


4 


20 


35 


5 


2 


11 


Mechanics and repairers 


3 023 


67 


26 


8 


5 


13 


4 


23 


35 


8 


4 


12 


Supervisors mechanics and repairers 


144 


y'j 


26 


10 


1 


14 


7 


34 


41 


11 


10 


6 


Mechanics and repairers, except supervisors 




67 


26 


8 


5 


13 


3 


22 


35 


8 


3 


13 


Vehicle and mobile equipment mechsnics and repairers 


1 209 


68 


28 


12 


6 


13 


2 


19 


34 


8 


3 


16 


Automobile mechanics 


538 


65 


28 


13 


6 


15 


2 


16 


33 


5 


2 


20 


Bus, truck, and stationary engine mechanics 




70 


25 


13 


3 


10 


2 


17 


35 


7 


4 


15 


Airf^rflft onnino infif h-imrt. 




92 


37 


6 


7 


18 


7 


44 


39 


42 


10 


3 


Small engine repairers 


52 


81 


35 


12 


10 


14 


0 


29 


45 


12 


0 


30 


Automobile body and related repairers 


140 


73 


22 


14 


4 


9 


0 


14 


36 


1 


0 


17 


Aircraft mechanics, except engine 


31 


67 


29 


6 


4 


25 


0 


54 


30 


13 


3 


0 


Heavy equipment mechanics 


107 


65 


29 


12 


9 


9 


4 


16 


36 


9 


2 


15 


Farm equipment mechanics 


13 


31 


11 


3 


0 


8 


0 


2 


26 


8 


8 


4 


Industrial machinery repairers 


358 


64 


20 


4 


7 


11 


2 


21 


35 


7 


5 


9 


Machinery maintenance occupations 


8 


37 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


27 


10 


0 


0 
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Table A-1. Qualifying training: Sources of training by detailed occupation, 1991 — Continued 



Occupation^ 



Workers who 
needed tratnmg 



Source of training (percent of total employmenl in occupation) 



jmber 
hou- 
ands) 


Percent 


School 


Formal 
:»mpany 
training 


nformal 
on-the- 
job 
training 


Armed 
Forces 


i-rOrresp- 
ondence 
course 


Friends 

or 
relatives 
or other 
TonworK- 
related 
training 


of total 
employ- 
men! in 
cxjcupa- 
tion 


Total 
with 

school V 
raining 


High 
school 
ocational 
training ^ 


Post- 
high 
school 
vocational 
training 


Junior 
xiilege or c 
echnical 
institute i 


4-year 
r lor>ger 
college 
xogram 


538 


74 


29 


6 


5 


14 


8 


29 


39 


15 


5 


7 


154 


79 


38 


7 


9 


21 


7 


25 


40 


19 


14 


7 


146 


88 


50 


6 


4 


19 


24 


30 


53 


13 


5 


14 


35 


75 


32 


15 


14 


23 


0 


20 


38 


8 


6 


20 


36 


46 


8 


4 


0 


4 


0 


26 


22 


4 


0 


3 


132 


68 


9 


2 


2 


3 


3 


38 


36 


13 


0 


1 


34 


78 


37 


12 


9 


27 


0 


21 


32 


33 


0 


11 


176 


77 


37 


3 


7 


21 


6 


32 


43 


6 


3 


12 


589 


61 


20 


5 


3 


11 


2 


22 


32 


4 


2 


12 


33 


99 


24 


0 


0 


14 


10 


43 


61 


14 


0 


39 


66 


82 


29 


0 


2 


27 


0 


31 


28 


4 


2 


12 


16 


60 


17 


8 


0 


8 


8 


38 


28 


10 


2 


4 


28 


69 


5 


5 


0 


0 


0 


53 


23 


0 


9 


25 


54 


65 


25 


10 


3 


16 


0 


38 


39 


3 


0 


13 


229 


53 


15 


1 


3 


11 




16 


30 


3 


3 


10 


152 


58 


26 


11 


3 


8 


6 


16 


30 


7 


1 


10 


2,921 


62 


15 


5 


4 


6 


3 


18 


37 


3 


1 


14 


408 


63 


24 


6 


5 


9 


8 


17 


36 


3 


1 


18 


37 


94 


66 


13 


16 


9 


34 


16 


52 


18 


0 


9 


22 


89 


23 


0 


14 


23 


0 


35 


46 


9 


0 


21 


332 


60 


22 


6 


4 


9 


6 


17 


35 


2 


1 


18 


2.513 


61 


13 


5 


3 


5 


2 


19 


38 


3 


1 


14 


104 


68 


21 


13 


5 


1 


3 


18 


36 


2 


1 


19 


32 


71 


8 


0 


8 


0 


0 


16 


37 


0 


0 


29 


67 


65 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


9 


47 


0 


0 


19 


721 


59 


12 


6 


1 


4 


2 


11 


42 


1 


1 


15 


58 


56 


4 


1 


3 


0 


0 


11 


48 


0 


0 


11 


559 


80 


29 


10 


9 


12 


4 


39 


40 


13 


4 


Q 


23 


92 


45 


5 


31 


19 


9 


53 


52 


10 


0 


32 


92 


66 


18 


1 


6 


7 


7 


42 


29 


4 


3 


5 


200 


41 


1 








0 


5 


32 


1 


1 


13 


319 


73 


17 


5 


3 


9 


1 


24 


36 


4 


3 


17 


28 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


32 


0 


0 


25 


12 


35 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


22 


0 


0 


0 


30 


68 


8 


0 


0 


8 


0 


10 


48 


0 


0 


14 


80 


49 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


4 


37 


0 


0 


12 


23 


47 


15 


4 


0 


11 


0 


28 


34 


0 


0 


13 


41 


81 


6 


0 


0 


2 


4 


67 


14 


0 


0 


0 


12 


56 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


33 


0 


0 


14 


76 


36 


7 


0 


1 


7 


0 


8 


23 


3 


1 


12 


71 


43 


12 


0 


0 


5 


6 


12 


33 


- 


0 


2 


23 


54 


17 


0 


0 


0 


17 


16 


49 


1 


0 


7 


6 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


16 


0 


0 


0 


20 


50 


25 


0 


0 


17 


7 


9 


32 


0 


0 


1 


17 


42 


5 


0 


0 


5 


0 


15 


27 


0 


0 


0 


2.073 


55 


18 


5 


3 


7 


5 


18 


32 


4 


2 


7 


666 


54 


22 


4 


2 


7 


11 


20 


35 


4 


3 


5 


616 


66 


20 


7 


4 


9 


3 


26 


34 


4 


1 


8 


92 


68 


26 


10 


3 


11 


9 


54 


22 


0 


0 


6 


367 


67 


21 


8 


4 


9 


2 


21 


38 


6 


1 


7 


28 


56 


13 


0 


1 


11 


3 


7 


32 


1 


7 


25 


12 


51 


10 


0 


10 


0 


0 


25 


26 


0 


0 


0 


67 


65 


9 


5 


1 


3 


0 


27 


35 


6 


2 


9 


58 


61 


21 


9 


0 


1 


8 


17 


40 


0 


0 


16 


42 


72 


34 


15 


0 


2 


13 


15 


44 


0 


0 


18 


16 


47 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


22 


38 


0 


0 


12 


107 


50 


8 


6 


4 


1 


_ 


2 


26 


0 


0 


19 


47 


44 


4 


2 


0 


1 


1 


2 


16 


0 


0 


26 


19 


45 


9 


7 


2 


0 


0 


6 


22 


0 


0 


21 


36 


63 


13 


12 


13 


0 


0 


1 


45 


0 


0 


4 


205 
18 


41 


12 


3 


3 


6 


2 


9 


24 


2 


- 


5 


89 


41 


21 


21 


10 


0 


27 


21 


0 


0 


59 


28 


57 


13 


0 


4 


4 


5 


15 


35 


4 


1 


t 


46 


84 


34 


3 


3 


27 


0 


9 


44 


7 


0 


12 


9 


34 


10 


0 


0 


10 


0 


2 


33 


0 


0 


0 


89 


29 


6 


3 


2 


2 


1 


6 


17 


1 


0 


1 


10 


41 


5 


0 


0 


5 


0 


5 


31 


5 


5 


0 


150 


38 


5 


2 


0 


3 


1 


6 


26 


1 




5 


77 


33 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


7 


23 


0 


1 


1 


50 


44 


6 


5 


0 


1 


0 


5 


27 


2 


0 


13 


23 


54 


13 


2 


0 


6 


5 


3 


39 


0 


0 


13 


83 


58 


25 


8 


3 


12 


4 


17 


32 


6 


2 


6 


74 


55 


26 


9 


3 


13 


4 


15 


31 


7 


2 


7 


189 


70 


31 


3 


4 


16 


8 


23 


42 


11 


2 


12 


53 


69 


31 


0 


4 


13 


8 


31 


43 


8 


3 


6 


28 


65 


17 


8 


3 


0 


5 


13 


44 


8 


0 


8 


89 


77 


42 


3 


5 


25 


11 


26 


3S 


17 


3 


19 



Electrical and electronic equipment repairers 

Electronic repairers, commercial and industnai 

equipment 

Data processing equipment repairers 

Household appliance and power tool repairers 

Telephone line installers and repairers 

Telephone installers and repairers 

Miscellaneous electrical and electronic equipment 

repairers 

Heating, air conditioning, and refrigeration mechanics ... 
Miscellaneous mechanics and repairers 

Camera, watch, and musical instrument repairers 

Office machine repairers 

Mechanical controls and valve repairers 

Elevator installers and repairers 

Millwrights 

Specified mechanics and repairers, ne.c 

Not specified mechanics and repairers 

Construction trades 

Supervisors, construction occupations 

Supervisors, electricians and power transmission 

installers 

Supervjsors. plumber, pipefitters, and steamfitters . .. 

Supen/isors. n e.c 

Construction trades, except supervisors 

Bnckmasons and stonemasons 

Tile setters, hard and soft 

■Carpel installers 

Carpenters 

Drywall installers 

Electricians 

Electncian apprentices 

Electncal power installers and repairers 

Painters, construction and rramlenance 

Plumbers, pipefitters, anc* sieamfitters 

Concrete and terrazzo finishers 

Glaziers 

Insulation workers 

Roofers 

Sheetmetal duct installers 

Structural metal workers 

Drillers, earth 

Constmction trades, n e c. 

Extractive occupations 

Supervisors, extractive occupations 

Drillers, oil well 

Mining machine operators 

Mining occupations, n.e.c 

Precision production occupations 

Supervisors, production occupations 

Precision metal working occupations 

Tool and die makers 

Machinists 

Precious stones and melals workers (jewelers) 

Engravers, metal 

Sheet metal workers 

Precision woodworking occupations 

Cabinet makers and bench carpenters 

Furniture and wood finishers 

Precision textile, apparel, and furnishings machine 
workers 

Dressmakers 

Tailors 

Upholsterers 

Precision workers, assorted materials 

Patternmakers, layout workers, and cutters 

Optical goods workers 

Dental laboratory and medical appliance technicians 

Bookbinders 

Electrical and electronic equipment assemblers . .. 

Miscellaneous precision workers, n e c 

Precision food production occupations 

Butchers and meat cutters .- • ■ 

Bakers 

Food batch makers 

Precision inspectors, lesters. and related workers .. 

Inspectors, testers, and graders 

Plant and system operators 

Water and sewage treatment plant operators . 

Power plant operators 

Stationary engineers .... 
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Table A-1. Qualifying training: Sources of training by detailed occupation, 1991 — Continued 



Workers who 
needed training 



Source of training (percent of total employment in occupation) 







Percent 


School 










Friends 


OccupaiiOf' 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


of total 
employ- 


Total 


High 


Post- 
high 
school 
vocational 
training 


Junior 


4-year 


Forma! 


Informal 
On-the- 


Armed 


Corresp- 


or 

relatives 




ment in 
tion 


with 
school 
training 


school 
vocational 
training 


college or 
technical 
institute 


or longer 
college 
program 


company 
training 


job 
training 


Forces 


ondence 
course 


or other 
nonwork- 
related 
training 


Miscollaneous plant and system operators 


18 


57 


14 


2 


0 


12 


0 


3 


35 


0 


0 


11 


Machine operators, assernbiers and inspectors 


2.940 


38 


8 


3 


2 


3 


1 


9 


25 


1 




5 


Machine op6rators and tenders except precision 


V867 


36 


6 


2 


1 


2 


1 


8 


25 






5 


MetalworkinQ and plastic working machine operators 


147 


33 


7 


4 


1 


2 


1 


1 1 


24 




- 


2 


Lathe and turnirtg machine setup operators 


s 


31 


18 


10 


0 


8 


0 


8 


23 


0 


0 


0 


Lathe arid turning machine operators 


21 


56 


27 


10 


7 


11 


0 


15 


33 


0 


0 


0 


Milling and planing machine operators 


g 


46 


14 


14 


0 


0 


0 


22 


33 


0 


0 


0 


Punching and stamping prtjss machine operators 


31 


OA 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


10 


17 


0 


0 


3 


Drilling and boring machine operators 


to 


48 


7 


7 


0 


0 


0 


13 


34 


0 


7 


0 


Grinding, abrading, bu^^ing, and poi'Shing machine 






















operators 


32 


28 


6 


2 


0 


2 


2 


8 


21 


0 


0 


4 


Forging machine operators 


Q 


26 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


18 


4 


0 


0 


Miscellaneous metai. plastiC. stone and g'ass workirtg 


























machine operators .... 


13 


41 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


41 


0 


0 


0 


Metal and plastic processing macnine operators 


61 


35 


12 


3 


6 


6 


4 


16 


20 


0 


1 


1 


Molding and casting machine operators 


43 


36 


14 


4 


7 


7 


5 


1 7 


24 


0 


1 


2 


Metal plating machine operators 


13 


39 


15 


0 


6 


8 


0 


9 


15 


0 


0 


0 


Woodworking machine ope' alors 


46 


34 


4 


2 


1 


1 


0 


6 


30 


0 


0 


7 


Wood lathe routing and plan'ng macn«rie operators 


3 


13 


7 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


Sawing machine operators 


25 


34 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


32 


0 


0 


7 


Miscellaneous woodworking machine operators 


16 


65 


18 


1 \ 


8 


0 


0 


9 


56 


0 


0 


8 


Printing machine operates 


313 


64 


1 7 


7 


3 


6 


3 


20 


39 


2 


1 


8 


Printing machine operators 


196 


58 


12 


7 


3 


3 


2 


21 


34 


3 


0 


7 


Pholoengravers and lithographers 


35 


73 


28 


8 


0 


15 


5 


24 


51 


0 


6 


5 


Typesetters and compositors 


53 


78 


36 


11 


8 


16 


1 


15 


46 


0 


0 


15 


Miscellaneous printing machine operators 


29 


75 


17 


0 


0 


7 


9 


1 1 


61 


0 


0 


7 


Textile apparel and furnishings machine operators 


374 


31 


1 


1 


0 


0 


- 


2 


20 


0 


0 


11 


Winding and twisting machine Operators 


1 9 


22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


19 


0 


0 


4 


Knitting, looping tap ng. and weaving machine 


























operators 


^7 


36 


5 


5 


0 


0 


0 


5 


36 


0 


0 


0 


Textile sewing machine operators 


239 


37 


2 


2 


0 


0 


~ 


2 


20 


0 


0 


15 


Shoe machine operators 


13 


36 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


24 


0 


0 


12 


Pressing machine operators 


14 


1 5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


10 


0 


0 


2 


Laundering and dry cleaning Xcachsne operators 


42 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


13 


0 


0 


8 


Miscellaneous textile machine operators 


26 


39 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


37 


0 


0 


6 


Machine operators, assorted materials 


924 


34 


5 


2 


1 


2 


1 


8 


24 






3 


Cementing and gluing machine operators 


\ \ 


35 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 1 


35 


0 


0 


8 


Packaging and tilling niachine op6ratOfS 


39 


23 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


3 


17 


0 


0 


2 


Extruding ar*d forming machine operators 


12 


34 


8 


0 


0 


8 


0 


4 


26 


0 


0 


0 


Mixing and blending machine operators 


25 


38 


7 


3 


0 


0 


3 


6 


28 


0 


0 


0 


Separatipg. filtering, and clanlying mach^ne operators 


25 


31 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


26 


0 


0 


0 


Compressing and compacting machine operators 


3 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


Painting and paint spray 'ng machine oparators 


82 


46 


13 


5 


3 


8 


0 


6 


28 


1 


2 


8 


Washing, cleaning, and pickhng machine operators 


\ 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Furnace, kiln and Oven Operators except food 


41 


43 


4 


2 


0 


1 


1 


10 


32 


2 


0 


3 


Crushing and grinding machine operators 


g 


14 




0 


0 




0 




14 


0 


0 


0 


Slicing and cutting machine operators 


49 


27 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


6 


16 


0 


0 


4 


Photographic process machine operates 


75 


7^ 


25 


5 


5 


7 


7 


12 


45 


0 


0 


15 


Miscellaneous machine operators n e c 


356 


35 


5 


2 


1 


2 




9 


27 






2 


Machine operators, not speci'ied 


t27 


34 


5 


2 




2 


- 


1 1 


20 


0 




3 


Fabricators, assemblers and handworkmg occupations 


732 


40 


12 


5 


3 


5 


1 


8 


24 


1 




5 


Welders and cutters 


361 


66 


30 


13 


6 


9 


2 


12 


36 


2 


0 


10 


Solderers and brazers 


26 


59 


5 


0 


5 


0 


0 


27 


34 


0 


0 


0 


Assemblers 


277 


26 


5 


2 


1 


3 


- 


6 


18 


1 




2 


Hand cutting and trimm;ng occupations 


5 


19 


5 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


Hand molding, casting, ano forming occupations 


lO 


46 


12 


0 


0 


9 


2 


6 


18 


0 


0 


12 


Hand painting, coating and decorating occupations 


to 


42 


19 


19 


0 


6 


0 


9 


27 


0 


0 


6 


Hand engraving and printing occupations 


10 


27 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


0 


Miscellaneous hand working occupations 


31 


41 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


1 7 


0 


0 


26 


Production inspectors, testers, samplers and weighers 


341 


45 


9 


1 


1 


4 


3 


18 


30 


3 


0 


3 


Production inspectors, checkers, ano examiners 


293 


49 


9 


1 


1 


4 


2 


21 


32 


3 


0 


3 


Production testers 


27 


51 


18 


0 


1 


7 


9 


21 


36 


0 


0 


7 


Graders and sorters excep" aQricu'iu'al 


17 


18 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


14 


0 


0 


1 


Transportation and material moving occupations 


1 842 


41 


4 


1 


1 


2 




1 1 


23 


2 




10 


Motor vehicle operators 


1 .328 


41 


5 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 1 


21 


2 




1 1 
1 


Supervisors, motor veh"c'e ooe'ators 


36 


43 


8 


0 


0 


7 


3 


cu 


31 


0 


0 


Truckdrivers. heavy 


671 


42 


6 


1 


1 


3 


1 


7 


23 


3 




14 


Truckdrivers. light 


164 


25 


3 


2 




1 


1 


6 


14 






9 


Driver-sales worker^ 


79 


37 


4 


1 


0 


3 


0 


9 


29 


0 


0 


2 


Bus drivers 


343 


67 


6 


1 


1 


3 


1 


32 


27 


3 


0 


1 1 


Taxi cab drivers and chauttejrs 


27 


18 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


6 


1 


0 


8 


Parking lot attendants 


6 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Transportation occupations except rr oto' ve^"Cle 


100 


6t 


2 


0 


2 


1 


0 


28 


35 


3 


2 


7 


Rail transportation occupations 


76 


58 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


30 


36 


1 


0 


4 


Railroad conductors and yardrrasiers 


26 


59 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


27 


37 


0 


0 


0 


Locomotive operating occupations 


39 


80 


3 


0 


3 


3 


0 


46 


46 


3 


0 


11 


Railroad brake, signal and sw>tc^ operators 


9 


26 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


18 


0 


0 


0 


Water transportation occupations 


24 


72 


8 


0 


7 


1 


0 


23 


32 


9 


7 


21 


Matcr-al moving equipment operator^ 


414 


40 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


9 


27 


1 


0 


8 


Operating engineers 


131 


55 


3 


0 


3 


1 


0 


15 


36 


2 


0 


11 


Crane and tower operators 


46 


64 


4 


0 


0 


4 


0 


27 


49 


0 


0 


20 



ERIC 
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Tabte A-1. Qualifying training: Sources of training by detailed occupation, 1991 — Continued 



Occupation^ 



Workers wtio 
needed training 



Number 
{ttiou- 
sands) 



Percent 
of total 
employ- 
ment in 
occupa- 
tion 



Source o1 trainir^g (percent of total employment in occupation) 



School 



Total 
with 
school 
training 



High 
school 
vocational 
training 



Post- 
high 
school 
vocationat 
training 



Junior 
college or 
technical 
Institute 



4-year 
or longer 

college 
program 



Formal 
company 
training 



Informal 
on-the- 
job 
training 



Armed 
Forces 



Corresp- 
ondence 
course 



Excavating and loading machine operators 

Grader, dozer, and scraper operators 

Industrial truck and tractor equipment operators 

Misce<lan«ous material moving equipment operators 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers arxl laborers .... 
Helpers, construction and extractive occupations 

Helpers, constructioo trades 

Construction laborers 

Production helpers 

Freight, stock, and material movers, hand 

Gartwge collectors 

Stock handlers and baggers 

Machine feeders and offbearers 

Freight, stock, and material movers, hand, n.e.c 

Garage and service station related occupations 

Vehide washers and equipment deaners 

Hand packers and packagers 

Laborers, except construction 



24 
41 
145 

20 

839 
27 
27 

151 
22 

249 
14 
B3 
22 

123 
51 
29 
56 

240 



31 
58 
30 
30 
20 
25 
26 
31 
32 
15 
30 
10 
20 
20 
21 
16 
22 
19 



30 
30 
19 
20 
14 
20 
20 
21 
22 
12 
5 
9 
20 
14 
10 
13 
16 
13 



^ Occupations with less than 20,000 employed are excluded. 
" Value too small to display. 
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Table A-2. Skill improvement training: Sources of training by detailed occupation, 1991 





Wonders who took training 


Source Of training (percent of total employment in occupation) 


fVv*i J na ii ft n ^ 


Number 
(thousands) 


Percent of 


School 


Formal 
company 
training 


Informal 
on-the-pb 
training 


Other 
types of 
training 


total 
employment 
in 

occupation 


Toial with 
school 
training 


High 
school 
vocational 
framing 


Post-high 
school 

vocational 
train ng 


Junior 
college or 
technical 
institute 


4-year or 
longer 
college 
program 


Total employed, age 1 6 and over 


46.814 


41 


13 




1 


4 


5 


16 


15 


7 


Executive, administrative, and managenal occupations 


7.853 


53 


18 




1 


5 


7 


25 


18 


12 


Officials and administrators, public administration 


400 


70 


19 


_ 


2 


6 


8 


40 


22 


15 


Chief executives/Qenerat administrators, public 






















administration 


23 


74 


25 


0 


0 


20 


0 


39 


1 1 


18 


Administrators and officials, public administration 


371 


70 


19 


1 


2 


6 


8 


41 


23 


15 


Executives, officials, and managers, except public 






















administration 


5.257 


51 


18 


_ 


1 


5 


7 


23 


17 


12 


Administrators, protective services 


39 


85 


53 


0 


9 


13 


11 


17 


18 


14 


Financial managers 


318 


63 


23 


1 


1 


5 


10 


35 


\j 


16 


Personnel and labor relations managers 


84 


73 


17 






3 


8 


26 


26 


28 




59 


62 


19 


0 


0 


6 


6 


32 


30 


22 


Managers, marketif^g. advertising, and public relations 


331 


63 


21 


0 


2 


5 


10 


33 


24 


■J \ 


Administrators, education and related fields 


395 


70 


42 




0 


3 


26 


22 


17 


14 


Managers, medicine and tiealth ... 


143 


72 


31 


_ 


0 


4 


22 


34 


20 


18 


Managers, properties and real estate 


203 


42 


18 


1 


3 


7 


4 


14 


9 


12 


Postmasters and mail superintendents 


24 


76 


5 


0 


3 


2 


3 


41 


51 


4 


Funeral directors 


18 


39 


27 


0 


9 


17 


0 


0 


10 


18 


Managers and administrators, n.e c. . . 


3.643 


48 


15 




1 


5 


5 


21 


17 


11 


Management related occupations . 


2.197 


57 


19 


_ 


1 


6 


7 


28 


20 


1 1 




803 


55 


24 




2 


6 


10 


23 


17 


12 


Underwnlers 


74 


68 


6 


0 


0 


2 


2 


29 


25 


17 


Other financial officers 


433 


65 


18 






7 


7 


35 


22 


1 1 


Management analysts 


115 


51 


18 


0 


0 


5 


10 


26 


22 


10 


Personnel, training, and labor relations spectalists 


229 


63 


17 


0 


1 


4 


7 


36 


21 


14 


Buyers, wholesale and retail trade, except farm products .... 


87 


39 


10 




4 


8 




16 


17 


6 


Purchasing agents and buyers, n e.c 


115 


48 


15 


0 


0 


3 


8 


28 


19 


3 


Construction inspectors 


40 


75 


15 


0 


2 


13 


0 


32 


9 


31 


Inspectors and compliance officers, except construction ... . 


129 


66 


21 


1 


2 


8 


6 


37 


24 


1 1 


Management related occupations, n.e.c 


172 


52 


12 


1 


1 


5 


4 


30 


23 


8 




10.847 


67 


34 


_ 


1 


5 


20 


20 


17 


15 


Engineers, architects, and surveyors 


1.297 


65 


28 


_ 


1 


8 


14 


36 


21 


8 


Architects 


59 


45 


15 


0 


0 


9 


5 


16 


20 


1 1 


Engineers 


1.213 


66 


29 




1 


8 


14 


38 


22 


8 


Aerospace engineers 


73 


70 


26 


0 


0 


4 


20 


39 


26 


6 


Metallurgical and materials engineers 


13 


57 


37 


18 


18 


21 


16 


38 


21 


19 


Chemical engineers 


39 


55 


13 


0 


0 


8 


1 


40 


22 


2 


Civil engineers ... 


172 


62 


25 


0 


2 


4 


7 


38 


18 


6 


Electncal and electronic engineers ... 


378 


70 


36 




1 


11 


20 


42 


27 


7 


Industnal engineers 


120 


70 


26 


0 


0 


10 


11 


39 


25 


15 


Mechanical engineers 


215 


68 


33 


1 


2 


8 


19 


34 


20 


8 


Manne engineers and naval architects 


4 


19 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Engineers, n.e c 


171 


63 


24 


0 


0 


5 


10 


36 


14 


10 


Surveyors and mapping scientists 


25 


67 


32 


0 


9 


8 


9 


14 


17 


12 


Mathematical and computer scientists 


670 


69 


26 




2 


6 


14 


43 


21 


9 


Computer systems analysts an'1 scientists 


495 


68 


25 


_ 


2 


7 


12 


42 


20 


8 


Operations and systems researchers and analysts . 


129 


68 


29 


0 


1 


5 


20 


45 


26 


7 


Actuaries ... .... 


21 


88 


13 


0 


0 


0 


7 


29 


38 


40 


Statisticians .... 


25 


80 


29 


0 


0 


0 


11 


47 


14 


25 


Natural scientists ... 


282 


63 


27 


0 


1 


3 


15 


26 


26 


11 


Physicists and astronomers ... 


25 


73 


45 


0 


0 


3 


37 


25 


45 


10 


Chemists, except biochemists 


76 


60 


23 


0 


0 


5 


8 


29 


14 


15 


Geologists and geodesists 


41 


65 


24 


0 


0 


5 


16 


39 


30 


2 


Physical scientists, n.e.c 


11 


57 


28 


0 


0 


0 


28 


19 


23 


8 


Agricultural and food scientists 


20 


89 


36 


0 


14 


0 


28 


47 


61 


9 


Biological and life scientists 


39 


46 


26 


0 


0 




17 


11 


16 


17 


Forestry and conservation scientists 


26 


78 


20 


0 


0 


0 


12 


36 


45 


9 


Medical scientists 


31 


54 


24 


0 


0 


2 


11 


16 


22 


10 


Health diagnosing occupations 


655 


82 


38 


0 


_ 


3 


24 


10 


1 1 


38 


Physicians . . .. 


420 


80 


34 


0 


1 


1 


21 


12 


13 


36 


Dentists 


111 


77 


45 


0 


0 


8 


30 


8 


5 


39 


Veterinarians . . 


57 


97 


50 


0 


0 


9 


38 


11 


3 


41 


Optometnsts .... 


27 


94 


43 


0 


0 


0 


35 


7 


17 


55 


Health diagnosing practitioners, n e c 


33 


84 


42 


0 


0 


14 


13 


0 


7 


36 


Health assessment and treating occupations 


1.685 


72 


25 




1 


6 


11 


26 


23 


19 


Registered nurses ... 


1.222 


73 


26 




2 


6 


11 


29 


24 


17 


Pharmacists .... 


119 


65 


22 


0 


0 


3 


13 


15 


22 


24 


Dietitians 


43 


58 


16 


0 


0 


3 


13 


28 


18 


15 


Therapists ... 


249 


75 


23 


0 


1 


8 


12 


22 


20 


27 


Inhalation therapists 


47 


63 


21 


0 


0 


21 


3 


30 


12 


3 


Occupational therapists . 


26 


82 


13 


0 


0 


6 


7 


24 


35 


40 


Physical therapists ... .... 


76 


78 


21 


0 


0 


5 


8 


20 


21 


37 


Speech therapists 


43 


79 


17 


0 


0 


0 


15 


28 


14 


50 


Therapists, n e c . 


56 


80 


38 


0 


2 


5 


28 


13 


25 


15 


Physicians assistants 


52 


76 


43 


3 


3 


14 


6 


23 


20 


16 


Teachers, college and university 


446 


57 


38 


0 




3 


26 


7 


11 


13 


Biological scence teachers 


16 


43 


25 


0 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


18 


Psychology teachers 


10 


44 


34 


0 


0 


11 


22 


0 


24 


22 


Engineenng teachers 


9 


36 


17 


0 


0 


8 


8 


14 


0 


5 


Mathematical science teachers 


34 


63 


53 


0 


0 


2 


34 


3 


7 


0 


Computer science teachers 


14 


48 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


22 


4 


19 


Health specialties teachers 


39 


80 


41 


0 


0 


5 


36 


17 


32 


21 
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Table A-2. Skill improvement training: Sources of training by detailed occupation, 1991 — Continued 





Workers who took training 


Source of training (percent of total employment in occupation) 


Occupation^ 


Number 
[thousands) 


Percent of 


School 


Format 
company 
training 


Informal 
on-the-job 
training 


Other 
types of 
training 


total 
smployment 
in 

occupation 


Total with 
school 
training 


High 
school 
vocational 
training 


Post-high 
school 

vocational 
training 


Junior 
college or 
technical 
institute 


4*y63r or 
longer 
college 

program 


Business, commerce, and marketing teachers 


17 


68 


68 


0 


0 


0 


37 


0 


0 


5 


Art. drama, and music teachers 


22 


b5 


35 


0 


0 


0 


22 


0 


5 


20 


English teachers 


36 


63 


52 


0 


0 


0 


38 


0 


16 


0 




12 


58 


36 


0 


0 


0 


22 


0 


2 


21 


Postsecondary teachers, subject not specified 


150 


58 


38 


0 


1 


6 


25 


to 


14 


13 


Teachers, except college and university 


3.262 


75 


55 


1 


2 


6 


36 


13 


11 


12 


Teachers. prekif>dergarten and kindergarten 


314 


68 


41 


0 


2 


12 


17 


11 


13 


17 


Teachers, olementary school 


1.302 


80 


63 


1 


1 


4 


43 


12 


11 


11 


Teachers, secondary school 


1.126 


77 


63 


1 


2 


6 


41 


11 


9 


13 


Teachers, special education 


206 


74 


60 


0 


3 


5 


37 


11 


7 


8 


Teachers, n.e.c 


315 


58 


21 


1 


3 


5 


13 


22 


21 


14 


Counselors, educational and vocational 


124 


67 


46 


0 


2 


2 


35 


22 


7 


14 


Librarians, archivists, and curators 


151 


67 


43 


0 


1 


9 


31 


13 


22 


10 


Libranans 


148 


69 


45 


0 


1 


8 


33 


14 


23 


10 


Social scientists arKJ urban planners 


252 


65 


23 


1 


- 


- 


17 


21 


18 


19 


Economists 


68 


55 


10 


0 


0 


0 


3 


31 


22 


7 


Psychologists 


163 


73 


34 


1 


- 


0 


26 


18 


18 


25 


Social scientists, n.e c 


11 


33 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


7 


12 


14 


Social, recreation, and religious workers 


77c 


66 


25 


0 


1 


4 


14 


21 


23 


17 


Social workers 


451 


69 


19 


0 


1 


4 


10 


28 


29 


19 


Recreation workers 


35 


51 


17 


0 


3 


5 


6 


18 


14 


10 


Clergy 


239 


68 


40 


0 


2 


4 


25 


10 


15 


17 


Religious workers, n.e c 


53 


53 


17 


0 


0 


2 


9 


13 


20 


17 


Lawyers and judges 


448 


67 


20 


0 


0 


2 


11 


11 


14 


38 


Lawyers 


439 


67 


19 


0 


0 


1 


11 


11 


14 


38 


Writers, artists, entertainers, and athletes 


799 


43 


16 


1 


1 


5 


6 


10 


16 


12 


Authors 


27 


27 


12 


0 


0 


0 


5 


3 


4 


13 


Technical writers 


46 


64 


30 


0 


0 


7 


20 


29 


11 


0 


Designers 


232 


47 


19 


0 


0 


7 


6 


12 


20 


10 


Musicians and composers 


56 


41 


10 


3 


0 


- 


5 


0 


15 


19 


Actors arxJ directors 


46 


53 


18 


0 


3 


2 


3 


11 


29 


17 


Painters, sculptors, craft-artists, and artist pnntmakers 


77 


38 


20 


1 


2 


10 


6 


5 


11 


8 


Photographers 


65 


46 


17 


1 


1 


3 


3 


9 


22 


18 


Artists, pertormers. and related workers, n e.c 


26 


42 


10 


0 


0 


4 


1 


6 


9 


24 


Editors and reporters 


100 


36 


13 


0 


1 


3 


7 


12 


15 


6 


Public relations specia'ists 


76 


52 


11 


0 


1 


3 


6 


20 


18 


15 


Announcers 


14 


27 


9 


3 


0 


6 


0 


6 


7 


3 


Athletes 


33 


48 


21 


0 


0 


2 


15 


4 


14 


19 


Tecl-jnicians and related support occupations 


2.365 


59 


20 


1 


2 


8 


6 


26 


22 


9 


Health technologists and technicians 


862 


61 


20 


1 


2 


8 


4 


20 


18 


13 


Clinical laboratory technologists and techntcians 


186 


55 


16 


- 


3 


2 


5 


19 


16 


13 


Dental hygienists 


63 


81 


49 


0 


0 


24 


21 


5 


5 


36 


Health record Technologists and technicians 


34 


70 


30 


0 


4 


27 


0 


32 


27 


4 


Radiological technicians . . 


76 


52 


13 


0 


- 


7 


3 


17 


17 


10 


Licensed practical nurses . 


303 


66 


24 


2 


4 


10 


2 


23 


21 


9 


Health technologists and technicians, n e.c 


200 


59 


13 


0 


1 


5 


3 


22 


20 


16 


Technologists and technicians, except health 


1.504 


58 


21 


1 


1 


8 


6 


29 


23 


7 


Engineenng and related technologists and technicians 


581 


57 


22 


1 


3 


11 


6 


27 


24 


5 


Electrical and electronic technicians 


239 


65 


24 


- 


3 


13 


5 


35 


27 


5 


Engineenng technicians, n.c.c 


153 


62 


20 


0 


1 


12 


9 


31 


28 


6 


Drafting occupations 


138 


43 


22 


2 


3 


8 


7 


18 


16 


4 


Sun/eying and mapping technicians 


39 


54 


21 


0 


7 


9 


2 


9 


23 


7 


Science techniaans 


141 


5*- 


15 


1 


1 


8 


3 


26 


25 


6 


Biological technicians 


29 


49 


19 


4 


0 


12 


2 


26 


27 


3 


Chemical technicians 


64 


61 


18 


0 


1 


10 


2 


30 


26 


8 


Science technicians, n.e.c 


47 


59 


10 


0 


0 


2 


6 


22 


24 


7 


Techntcians. except health, engineering, and science 


782 


60 


21 


- 


1 


6 


7 


31 


23 


9 


Airplane pilots and navigators 


96 


82 


17 


0 


2 


2 


1 


43 


21 


18 


Air traffic controllers 


31 


64 


16 


0 


0 


2 


13 


34 


22 


7 


Broadcast equipment operators . 


26 


77 


8 


0 


0 


0 


8 


49 


28 


2 


Computer programmers 


379 


62 


23 


- 


- 


10 


7 


34 


27 


9 


Legal assistants 


87 


44 


15 


0 


2 


4 


3 


14 


16 


1 1 


Technicians, n.e c. .... 


162 


54 


23 


1 


0 


2 


13 


27 


19 


7 


Sales occupations 


4.809 


35 


7 


- 


1 


3 


2 


16 


15 


6 


Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations . . 


1.438 


39 


9 


- 


1 


3 


3 


18 


15 


7 


Sales representatives, finance and business services 


1.383 


62 


17 


1 


1 


7 


3 


31 


21 


12 


Insurance sales occupations 


420 


71 


14 


1 


0 


6 


2 


40 


30 


14 


Real estate sales occupations 


485 


71 


30 


1 


3 


15 


5 


27 


13 


18 


Securities and tinanaal services sa!es occupations 


181 


60 


13 


0 


1 


2 


j 


33 


27 


8 


Advertising and related sales occupations 


55 


41 


8 


3 


2 


2 


0 


16 


24 


10 


Sales occupations, other business services 


242 


47 


7 


1 


- 


1 


1 


27 


17 


6 


Sales representatives, commodities except retail (including 






















sales engineers) 


679 


42 


9 


_ 


_ 


3 


3 


23 


17 


7 


Sales engineers 


17 


d1 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


36 


26 


24 


Sales representatives, mining, manufactunng. and 
















23 


17 




wholesale 


662 


41 


9 






3 


3 


7 


Sates workers, retail and personal services 


1.297 


22 


2 






1 




8 


12 


2 


Sales workers, motor vehicles and boats .... 


116 


43 


3 


0 


0 




1 


20 


18 


8 


Sales workers, apparel 


74 


16 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


3 


11 




Salos workers, shoes .. . 


8 


8 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


6 


0 


Sales workers, furniture and home furnishings 


45 


26 


4 


0 


0 


3 




11 


11 


3 


Sales workers, radio, television, hifi. and appliances 


63 


37 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


14 


20 


4 


Sales workers, hardware and building supplies 


61 


29 


7 


1 


1 


3 


0 


14 


7 


9 



61 



Table A*2. Skill improvement training: Sources of training by detailed occupation, 1991 — Continued 





Workers who took training 


Source of training (percent of total employment in occupation) 


Occupstion 


Number 
(thousands) 


Percent of . 


School 


Formal 
company 
training 


Informal 
on-the-job 
training 


Other 
types of 
training 


total 
emptoyment 
in 

oco*upation 


Total with 
school 
training 


High 
school 
vocational 
training 


Post high 
school 

vocational 
training 


Junior 
college or 
technical 
institute 


4-year or 

lor^or 
college 
program 


QaIac u//<rWorc rtartc 


52 


34 


5 


1 




4 


2 


18 


13 


6 




274 


20 


3 






1 


1 


7 


9 


3 


J^Ia^ /v»inlor Hor1<c 


35 


19 


0 


A 
U 


0 


0 


0 


8 


13 


0 




444 


18 


1 






1 


~ 


5 


13 


1 




120 


35 


1 


0 


0 


1 




19 


14 


5 




4 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 




12 


19 


10 


0 


0 


0 


10 


6 


5 


5 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


QalAC Ciip\n/^r^ ir\atiAnc n o 


8 


34 


16 


0 


0 


0 


16 


17 


14 


14 




7.342 


40 


12 


1 


1 


5 


2 


16 


16 


4 


:f^Ar\^^CArc aHmmlctrativ/o ci IV^^ indtiAnc 


522 


64 


17 


0 


1 


10 


3 


38 


26 


6 




328 


69 


20 


0 


1 


12 


3 


41 


26 


7 




18 


78 


10 


0 


0 


1 


8 


68 


3 


10 




59 


'jb 


13 


0 


0 


10 


3 


37 


27 


10 


Sup^rvisonSi distribution, schodulinQ, snd sdjustinQ cl6r1^ .... 


112 


52 


15 


0 


2 


7 


^ 


31 


30 


3 




347 


48 


19 


1 


2 


10 


2 


19 


19 


4 




343 


48 


19 


1 


2 


1 1 


2 


19 


19 


4 




1.810 


42 


17 


1 


3 


8 


2 


15 


16 


4 




1.597 


44 


18 


1 


3 


8 


2 


16 


16 


4 


Qto n<v\ ra r^h ore 


12 


46 


24 


0 


8 


7 


0 


0 


15 


15 




201 


33 


1 1 




1 


4 


1 


12 


15 


1 


Information /^'afWc 


425 


30 


7 




1 


3 


1 


13 


12 


4 




54 


38 


5 


1 


0 


2 


0 


14 


17 


7 




20 


21 


7 


0 


0 


4 


0 


6 


12 


1 




65 


53 


8 


0 


0 


7 


0 


38 


27 


3 




210 


25 


7 




1 


3 


1 


9 


10 


3 


Inform 3tion clorks. n.6.c 


75 


31 


7 


0 


0 


3 


1 


17 


6 


4 


Da^ArHc rv/v^ccirm /w^i maVi ^nc ov^Ant financial 


354 


41 


12 


1 


1 


7 


2 


15 


18 


4 




1 15 


59 


1 1 


2 


0 


6 


0 


33 


28 




QArc/\nno1 AlAfWc Av^Ant nai/rotl timAlr^^nino 


34 


61 


37 


1 


4 


9 


10 


32 


20 


4 




35 


27 


1 1 


0 


0 


4 


4 


1 


14 


5 




90 


28 


8 


1 


1 


7 


0 


6 


14 


4 




72 


47 


17 


0 


3 


10 


4 


14 


19 


8 




922 


36 


15 


1 


2 


^ 


3 


10 


13 


4 


Rn/^kckc AAnArC a/WMintinn an/4 aiiHitinn HArbc 


709 


35 


16 


1 


2 


7 


3 


8 


13 


4 




78 


43 


13 


1 


3 


4 


4 


19 


16 


4 


Oil linn /^larWc 


73 


32 


14 


0 


1 


7 


1 


10 


13 


4 


^O^t and ratfl rlArk^ 


50 


50 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


22 


3 


Rillinn fv^ctir»A anH f^atfyilfltino maf^hinn nnAratnrQ 


12 


26 


8 


0 


0 


0 


2 


7 


14 


0 


OupIicstinQ, msil 3nd othsr office mschino op^rstors • 


16 


23 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


20 


0 


r^i 1 nlif\3tinn ma^KinA fir\AratArc 


6 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


0 


fyHi^A ma^KinA AriAratArc n A ^ 


- 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


10 


0 


^Am nni int^iitiAnc A^iiinmont AfU^ratArQ 


75 


40 


^ 


0 


0 


3 


] 


15 


26 


1 


^aIaaHaha AAAratArc 


71 


40 


7 


0 


0 


3 


1 


15 


25 


1 


M^tl anH mACCAAA HrctriKi i^ino /W^mattAnc 


302 


29 


2 




0 






13 


15 


2 


PostsI clorkSi oxcopt m3il C3rriArs 


146 


43 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


23 


23 


1 




102 


25 


1 


0 


0 




0 


11 


15 


3 


lUlAtl ^IflfVc ovo^^t f^ftctal CAnyi^A 


36 


22 


6 


2 


0 


0 


0 


5 


10 


3 




19 


12 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


2 




UatArial rA^ArHirm c^hi^Hiilirm anH HictriKi itirm /^larVe n a 
iviaiaiiai lowiuiiiy, stuitfuuiiiiyt onO uiaii luuiiiiy UUiivs n.lJ.i*. ••• 


590 


30 


5 


0 


1 


2 


1 


12 


14 


4 


r)i crvat/'hfl re 


97 


44 


5 


0 


0 


5 


1 


20 


16 


6 


Qr^^i i/HlAn /*^v^r/4'natArc 


91 


46 


16 


0 


1 


8 


7 


19 


20 


8 


Tr£kHi^ cHlAAinA •^rxH rA^AiviriA WArifft 


124 


20 


1 


° 


1 




0 


7 


10 


4 




192 


31 


4 


0 


0 


3 


1 


13 


15 


3 




20 


41 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


14 


5 




11 


18 


3 


0 


3 


0 


0 


4 


1 1 


0 




45 


32 


7 


0 


0 




1 


8 


19 


1 


M3t6ri3l r8Cording, scJiodulinQ. snd distributing 


11 


34 


1 7 


0 


0 


0 


12 


17 


0 


0 




550 


45 


9 


- 


1 


2 


3 


25 


18 


5 


InsursnCd sdjust^^i cfXHrninsfS. 8nd invostiss^ors 


211 


59 


14 


1 


- 


1 


6 


37 


22 


6 


lnv6St!^iors and sojustsrs. Axcopt insursnoo 


267 


45 


8 






3 


2 


23 


19 


5 


PliniKilitv ptArfac cn/Hat u/oHara 


36 


38 


1 7 


0 




3 


0 


19 


13 


4 


Bill and account collectors 


36 


21 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


8 


0 


Miscellaneous adnmnistrattve support occupations 


1,430 


45 


13 


1 


1 


5 


3 


18 


18 


5 


r^Anflral AHtrsa HArW<x 


255 


37 


14 


1 


2 


5 


4 


12 


12 


3 


RanU tollorc 


266 


53 


8 


1 


1 


4 


1 


29 


23 


5 


Proof rsadsrs 


8 


40 


18 


8 


0 


0 


10 


0 


10 


12 


Data-entry k^yers ! ; 


195 


42 


13 


1 


1 


6 


3 


16 


17 


4 


Statistical clerks 


40 


66 


21 


0 


0 


3 


0 


32 


35 


16 


Teachers aide-s 


211 


42 


18 


2 


2 


6 


3 


10 


12 


7 


Administrative support occupations, n.e.c 


454 


47 


11 






4 


4 


21 


21 


4 




39 


6 


2 




0 






0 


1 


3 


Launderers, cooks, housekeepefs, and butlers 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


Uai lAA^AAr^rc Sn/H KiitlAr* 


1 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


ChiW care workers, private household 


24 


8 


4 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


3 




14 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Sen/ice wori^^rs. except private household 


4.339 


29 


7 




1 


3 


1 


9 


13 


5 




1.270 


61 


18 




3 


8 


4 


34 


25 


7 


Supervisors, protective sen/tee occupations 


154 


87 


32 


1 


1 


17 


12 


68 


34 


6 


Supervisors, fireflghting and fire prevention occupations 


53 


96 


33 


0 


0 


13 


20 


73 


41 


5 




69 


95 


44 


3 


2 


23 


14 


77 


43 


5 




32 
162 


66 
79 


13 
30 


0 
1 


0 
3 


12 
15 


0 
10 


50 
47 


13 
29 


7 
15 


Fireflghting and fire prevention occopaitons 



62 

ERIC 



Table A-2. Skill improvement training: Sources of training by detailed occupation, 1991 — Continued 



Workers who took trainir)g 



Occupation 



Source o1 training (percent of total enr.pioyment m occupation) 



mudr 
J sands) 


Pefceniol _ 


School 


Formal 
connpany 
t'aiH'ng 


Informal 
onthe-iob 
training 


Other 
types o! 
training 


total 
employment 
in 

occupation 


Total with 
school 
training 


High 
school 
vocational 
training 


Post high 
school 

i/ocational 
training 


Junic- 
college or 
technical 
institute 


4 year or 
longer 
college 
prog'anr. 


147 


77 


29 


0 


4 


14 


9 


45 


30 


15 


662 


78 


23 


1 


5 


10 


4 


42 


33 


7 


391 


83 


28 


1 


4 


12 


7 


50 


34 


7 


94 


71 


22 


0 


6 


11 


1 


38 


29 


10 


196 


71 


15 


0 


4 


7 


1 


31 


33 


6 


272 


34 


7 


0 


2 


3 


1 


15 


12 


6 


2 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


243 


33 


6 


0 


2 


3 


1 


16 


13 


5 


27 


61 


15 


0 


0 


10 


5 


8 


10 


16 


804 


16 


2 


1 




1 




3 


10 


1 


104 


32 


5 


0 


0 


5 


0 


10 


15 


4 


37 


13 


3 


0 


1 






2 


7 


2 


152 


13 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


9 


- 


305 


18 


3 


1 


1 


1 




2 


10 


2 


22 


27 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




24 




33 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


11 


0 


12 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


43 


11 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


8 


0 


97 


14 


2 


\ 


0 


1 


- 


3 


9 


- 


982 


46 


11 




1 


5 


2 


14 


22 


6 


103 


56 


18 


0 


2 


12 


1 


10 


26 


10 


233 


47 


12 


0 


0 


6 


4 


14 


24 


6 


646 


45 


9 




1 


4 


1 


15 


21 


5 


447 


14 


2 


_ 


_ 


1 


_ 


3 


7 


2 


52 


30 


6 


0 


0 


6 


2 


11 


14 


9 


92 


13 




0 


0 


0 




2 


8 


2 


276 


12 


2 


1 




1 




2 


6 


2 


27 


75 


10 


0 


0 


10 


0 


31 


38 


13 


836 


34 


9 


1 


2 


3 


1 


7 


9 


12 


31 


48 


15 


0 


0 


a 


0 


1 1 


22 


21 


38 


34 


13 


2 


2 


4 


2 


5 


2 


17 


337 


50 


11 




4 


2 


0 


9 


10 


23 


20 


15 


4 


0 


2 


2 


0 


5 


7 


0 


7 


24 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


24 


0 


31 


54 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


49 


11 


4 


12 


32 


9 


0 


0 


9 




12 


29 


0 


22 


23 


1 


G 


0 


■5 


0 


1C 


16 


3 


272 


26 


10 


1 


2 


3 


2 


3 


7 


9 


64 


32 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


S 


12 


7 


602 


21 


7 


1 


1 


3 


2 


3 


7 


7 


314 


25 


10 


1 


2 


4 


3 


2 


6 


12 


265 


24 


9 


1 


2 


3 


2 


2 


5 


13 


11 


54 


54 


0 


0 


^3 


33 


0 


0 


0 


35 


24 


9 


1 


0 


6 


3 


3 


10 


7 


85 


11 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


4 


2 


11 


23 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


^0 


1 


4 


73 


10 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 4 


2 


2 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


C 


5 


0 


177 


25 


6 


0 


1 


4 


2 


7 


12 


5 


31 


61 


7 


0 


3 


3 


0 


27 


26 


19 


96 


19 


5 


0 


1 


4 


1 


6 


10 


2 


47 


37 


7 


0 


0 


4 


6 


i ^ 


15 


11 


24 


23 


7 


0 


0 


3 




1 


<3 


0 


12 


39 


6 


0 


0 


0 


2 


11 


22 


0 


7 


11 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


9 


0 


2 


6 


5 


2 


1 


5 


C 


0 


2 


0 


1 


3 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


4.949 


38 


9 


1 


2 


4 


1 


1 « -» 


16 


4 


2.151 


48 


10 


1 


2 


5 


1 


1 24 


19 


6 


118 


58 


15 


1 


3 


4 


3 


35 


18 


11 


2.032 


48 


9 


1 


2 


5 


- 


23 


19 


6 


749 


42 


8 


1 


2 


4 




19 


17 


5 


367 


44 


8 


1 


2 


c 


0 


21 


19 


6 


108 


35 


7 


2 


1 


3 


0 


10 


M 


3 


78 


64 


13 


1 


1 


3 


2 


4f- 


1 22 


9 


30 


47 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


''I 


10 


66 


34 


6 


0 


2 


4 


0 


4 


j ?C 


6 


19 


41 


6 


0 


C 


6 


0 


iq 


1 16 


2 


70 


43 


5 


0 


2 


3 


c 


26 


14 


4 


10 


24 


10 


0 


0 


10 


0 


1 4 


g 


0 


255 


46 


11 


1 


3 


5 




19 


19 


7 


4 


19 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




19 


0 


510 


70 


12 




3 


5 


2 


42 


30 


6 


tl9 


61 


7 


0 


5 


2 


0 


38 


24 


9 


124 


74 


11 


1 




6 


0 


42 


42 


11 


22 


48 


26 


0 


0 


12 


8 


24 


6 


10 


54 


68 


6 


0 


0 


6 


0 


57 


25 


2 


154 


79 


13 


0 


4 


3 


3 


49 


32 


2 


37 


83 


28 


0 


0 


22 


5 


24 


34 


2 


113 


49 


22 


1 


7 


9 




22 


13 


7 


401 


41 


7 




1 


4 


1 


^8 




5 



Firelighting occupations 

Police and detectives 

Police and detectives, public service 

Sheriffs, bailiffs, and other law enforcement officers 

Correctional institution offtoers 

Guards 

Crossing guards 

Guards and police, except public service 

Protective sen/ice occupations, n.e.c 

Food preparation arvd service occupations 

Supervisors, food preparation and service occupatk>n$ .... 

Bartenders 

Waiters and waitresses 

Cooks, except short order 

Short order cooks 

Food counter, fountain and related occupations 

Kitchen workers, food preparation 

Waiters/waitresses assistants 

Miscellaneous food preparation occupations 

Health sen/ice occupations 

Dental assistants 

Health aides, except nursing 

Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 

Cleaning and building sen/ice occupations, except private 

household 

Supervisors, cleaning and building sen/ice workers 

MakJs and housemen 

Janitors and cleaners 

Pest control occupations 

Personal sen/ice occupations 

Supervisors, personal service oocupatk)ns 

Barbers 

Hairdressers and cosmetologists 

Attendants, amusement and recreation facilities 

Guides 

Public transportation attendants 

Baggage porters and bellhops 

Welfare sen/ice aides 

Child care workers, except private household 

Personal service occupations, n.e.c 

Farming, forestry, and fishing occupations 

Farm operators and managers 

Farmers, except horticultural 

Horticultural specialty farmers 

Managers, farms, except horticultural 

Farm occupations, except managerial 

Supervisors, farm workers 

Farm workers 

Nursery workers 

Related agricultural occupations 

Supen/isors. related agncultural occupations 

Groundskeepers and gardeners, except farm 

Animal caretakers, except farm 

Forestry and logging occupations 

Forestry workers, except logging 

Timber cutting and logging occupations 

Fishers, hunters, and trappers 

Fishers 

Precision production, craft, and repair occupatk)ns 

Mechanics and repairers 

Supen/isors. mechanics and repairers 

Mechanics and repairers, except supervisors 

Vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics and repairers . .. 

Automobile mechanics 

Bus. truck, and stationary engine mechanics 

Aircraft engine mechankjs 

Small engine repairers 

Automobile body and related repairers 

Aircraft mechanics, except engine 

Heavy equipment mechanics 

Farm equipment mechanics 

Industrial machinery repairers 

Machinery maintenance occupations 

Electrical and electronic equipment repairers 

Electronic repairers, commercial arvd ifxlustrial equipment 

Data processing equipment repairers 

Househokj appliance and power tool repairers 

Telephone line Installers and repairers 

Telephone installers and repairers 

Miscellaneous electrical and electronk; equipment 

repairers 

Heating, air conditioning, and refrigeration mechanics . 
Miscellaneous mechanics and repatroru 
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Table A-2. Skill Improvamdnt training: Sources of training by detailed occupation, 1991 — Continued 





Workers who took training 


Source of training (percent of total employment in occupation) 




Number 
(thousands) 


Percent of 


School 


Formal 
company 
training 


Informal 
on-the-job 
training 


Other 
types ol 
training 


total 
employment 
in 

occupation 


Total with 
school 
training 


High 
school 
vocational 
training 


Post-high 
school 

vocational 
training 


Junior 
college or 
technical 

institute 


4-year or 
longer 
college 
program 




22 


65 


4 


0 


0 


4 


0 


31 


29 


4 




61 


77 


8 


0 


0 


6 


0 


41 


21 


19 


MAChanif^ilt rv^ntrnlc 3nH i/aK/a ranairflrc 


16 


60 


39 


0 


0 


8 


10 


17 


21 


4 




19 


48 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


24 


19 


1 


MillwriQhts 


31 


38 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


16 


5 


Spocrfied m6c^l^nics and repairersi n 6 c 


154 


36 


5 


~ 


1 


2 




14 


18 


4 




91 


35 


10 


1 


0 


7 


1 


15 


13 


5 


^Tkncf n wMiAn f raHac 


1.281 


27 


6 


1 


1 


3 




9 


12 


4 




239 


37 


11 


1 


2 


2 


2 


14 


15 


6 


oupvrvisois< sivcincians ariQ powsr iransinission insiaiinrs 


27 


68 


53 


12 


0 


13 


6 


36 


31 


0 




3 


14 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




200 


36 


7 


1 


2 


2 


1 


13 


15 


7 




1.042 


25 


6 


1 


1 


3 




9 


12 


3 




23 


15 


4 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


12 


1 




13 


29 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


29 


0 




19 


18 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


9 


4 




189 


16 


4 


1 


0 


2 




3 


8 


2 




16 


16 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


15 


0 




341 


49 


13 


2 


2 


7 


0 


21 


16 


6 


Elsctrician appr6ntiC6S 


17 


65 


39 


0 


0 


25 


0 


39 


40 


21 




94 


67 


10 


0 


2 


5 


0 


33 


35 


8 


P3int6rs, construction and m3int6nanc6 


31 


6 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


4 


1 




162 


37 


9 


0 


1 


6 


0 


12 


13 


7 




9 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


5 


12 




1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


Inci itstfAn lA^ArWArC 


5 


12 


4 


0 


0 


4 


0 


8 


0 


0 


Roolsrs 


26 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


13 


0 


Shofitrnstal duct installsrs 


23 


49 


16 


0 


0 


12 


0 


7 


21 


12 


^triifrtiirjll mfltal wArVurc 


17 


33 


5 


0 


5 


0 


0 




25 


1 


OrillOrs. 6arth 


3 


14 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


11 


0 


(^nnctn ir*tinn IrArtAC n a r 


42 


20 


4 


1 


2 


1 


0 


12 


10 


1 
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39 


7 


0 


2 


4 


1 


23 


13 


6 


Supervisors. 6xtractiV6 occupations 


23 


53 


9 


0 


7 


2 


0 


29 


25 


9 




12 


37 


5 


0 


0 


5 


0 


22 


15 


0 


Mining machine operators 


17 


45 


8 


0 


0 


8 


0 


19 


13 


14 




8 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


Proctsion production occupations 


1.454 


38 


1 1 


- 


2 


5 


2 


17 


17 


4 




617 


50 


15 




2 


8 


4 


29 


19 


5 




336 


36 


10 


1 


2 


3 


1 


13 


16 


4 




45 


34 


13 


0 


2 


5 


5 


16 


9 


3 


Machinists 


194 


35 


9 


1 


3 


2 


1 


14 


17 


3 


Oro/^iAiic ctAnAc snH matalc uiArLarc /laujafarcl 


15 


30 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


16 


14 




7 


31 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


31 


0 


Sheet metal workers 


34 


33 


8 


0 


1 


2 


0 


n 


15 


4 


nrousiwn nwumuiivuiy <AArUpaiiwns 


9 


9 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


6 


1 




4 


8 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


5 


1 




1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


DrO/^iciAn tAvfilA annarAl 4n/4 fi irnicKif^^C mS/^KinA uiArtrArC 


24 


12 


6 


0 


0 


3 


0 


1 


5 


1 


r^rACCmA^Arc 


9 


9 


6 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


2 


1 




4 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


1 InhAlcfArArc 


9 


17 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


0 




142 


28 


6 


0 


2 


2 


~ 


9 


17 


1 


PAttArnmAlfArC Ia\/ai it u^Arir&rc Arv4 /^iiHArc 


12 


57 


31 


0 


0 


10 


10 


0 


37 


0 




21 


43 


5 


0 


0 


4 


0 


19 


35 


1 


Dental laboratory and medical appliance technicians 


12 


?2 


6 


0 


0 


6 


0 


10 


8 


6 




3 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


Electncal and electronic equipment assemblers 


85 


27 


5 


0 


3 


1 


0 


8 


15 




Miscellaneous precision workers, n.e c 


9 


35 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


30 


0 


PrA^iCiAn f^^V^ nr^^ii^lAn ^^/^i mstiAnc 


82 


21 


1 


0 


0 






3 


13 


3 


Riif/*hAr« ArvH r>^*A1 AitttAr* 


57 


24 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


4 


19 


0 


Bakers 


16 


14 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


7 


7 


P/wi KatrhmskArc 


10 


22 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


13 


PrA^iCiAn InAr^Q/^A^c tA#tArc AnH rAlst^H uiArWArc 


75 


52 




^ 


0 


8 


2 


21 


23 


1 


lnC(W*tArR lActAiX anH nrsHAK 


73 


55 


15 


4 


0 


8 


2 


21 


24 


1 


Plant Arvi cuctam Ancralnrft 


168 


63 


22 


0 


4 


14 


3 


25 


21 


10 


\A/AtAr arvi CAWsna traatmant nlant nnaratnrc 


5C 


76 


31 


0 


2 


25 


5 


33 


24 


18 


Power plant operators 


18 


42 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


21 


26 


1 




70 


61 


25 


0 


7 


12 


5 


21 


12 


1 1 


Udc/^allanAOi iC nlant anX Curiam Ar^arntArc 


22 


69 


12 


0 


0 


12 


0 


29 


37 


0 


tkiarbina nnarafArC accamhlarc anH inQnatSnr^ 


1 .913 


25 


4 




1 


2 




8 


1 5 


2 


Uarhlna nnATfltnrK <rvi laiviArc ayr^Rt nrnd^inn 


1 .207 


23 


3 






2 




6 


15 


1 


Metalworking and plastic working machine operators 


135 


31 


S 


1 


2 


4 


1 


8 


1G 


— 


1 AtKa anH tiiminA maAhrna £ati m A^^ratAra 


10 


36 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


28 


0 




10 


27 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 1 


16 


0 


Milling and plening machine operators 


5 


23 


23 


10 


0 


13 


0 


10 


0 


0 


Pitn^hinA orvH atftmr^JnA AraC£ ma^Hir\a /v^AratArc 


38 


29 


6 


2 


4 


3 


0 


7 


13 


0 


Drilling ar»d boring machine operators 


6 


30 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


0 


Grinding, abrading, buffing, ertd polishing machine 
























31 


27 


7 


0 


2 


5 


0 


6 


15 


1 


Forging machine operators 


16 


52 


14 


7 


0 


6 


0 


4 


35 


0 


Miscellaneous metal, plastic, stone, and glass working 






















machine operators 


5 


15 


6 


0 


0 


6 


0 


6 


15 


0 


Metal and plastic proctesing machine operators 


61 


35 


4 


0 


1 


1 


0 


12 


22 


1 
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Table A-2. Skill Improvement training: Sources of training by detailed occupation^ 1991 



— Continued 



Occupation' 



Workers who took training 



Source of training (percent of total employment in occupation) 



slumber 
ousdnds) 


Percant of 


School 


Formal 
company 
training 


Informal 
on-the-job 
training 


Other 
types of 
training 


total 
Bmployment 
in 

occupation 


Total with 
school 
training 


nfgn 

school 

vUMiiiunai 
(■all III ly 


school 

vuvaiiuric*! 

trails if^g 


Junior 

^V^IOUO wl 

iv^nniMii 

inctiti ito 
insiiiuio 


prOQTBm 


39 


33 


5 


0 


1 


2 


0 


13 


18 


1 


7 


21 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


21 


0 


13 


10 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


3 


7 


0 


3 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


0 


8 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


6 


0 


3 


11 


11 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


0 


153 


31 


5 


0 


1 


3 


1 


5 


19 


5 


96 


28 


2 


0 


1 


1 


0 


5 


17 


5 


U 


30 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


30 


4 


30 


44 


25 


0 


6 


19 


8 


4 


23 


10 


12 


32 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


18 


0 


154 


13 


1 


- 


- 


- 


0 


1 


10 


1 


24 


27 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


22 


0 


11 


23 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


21 


0 


65 


10 


1 


- 


- 


0 


0 


1 


7 


1 


9 


24 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


21 


0 


3 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


24 


11 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


- 


4 


4 


14 


22 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


22 


0 


688 


25 


3 




- 


2 




8 


16 


1 


8 


24 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


24 


0 


61 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


6 


- 


10 


28 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


23 


4 


18 


27 


7 


0 


0 


4 


0 


3 


21 


0 


41 


51 


4 


0 


0 


2 


1 


24 


34 


1 


4 


19 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


19 


0 


35 


20 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


8 


9 


2 


12 


57 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


57 


0 


36 


37 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


13 


21 


4 


8 


18 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


9 


0 


33 


18 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


- 


16 


0 


39 


37 


8 


0 


0 


8 


0 


8 


24 


4 


277 


27 


5 


- 


1 


2 


0 


9 


16 


1 


97 


26 


4 


1 


- 


3 


0 


7 


16 


- 


431 


23 


4 


1 


1 


2 


- 


8 


13 


2 


124 


23 


7 


1 


2 


3 


1 


6 


12 


1 


10 


22 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


5 


0 


252 


24 


2 


1 


- 


1 


0 


9 


14 


2 


3 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


3 


12 


56 


18 


0 


9 


18 


0 


0 


34 


12 


3 


11 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


0 


13 


34 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


34 


0 


15 


20 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


11 


4 


274 


36 


7 


0 


1 


4 


1 


18 


19 


3 


221 


37 


7 


0 


1 


4 


1 


18 


19 


3 


40 


73 


22 


0 


1 


16 


5 


43 


39 


0 


14 


14 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


5 


5 


1.112 


25 


2 


- 


- 


1 


- 


10 


11 


3 


766 


24 


2 




- 


1 


- 


10 


9 


4 


43 


50 


10 


0 


3 


4 


0 


31 


11 


1 


296 


19 


2 


- 


- 


1 


- 


6 


9 


3 


113 


17 


- 


0 


0 




0 


6 


8 


3 


66 


31 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


14 


18 


1 


232 


45 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


24 


12 


9 


17 


11 


4 


0 


0 


2 


0 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


94 


57 


10 


0 


0 


2 


4 


28 


32 


3 


72 


55 


9 


0 


0 


1 


5 


29 


30 


2 


31 


70 


18 


0 


0 


4 


14 


39 


34 


2 


22 


45 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


26 


19 


3 


16 


46 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


31 


1 


21 


63 


14 


0 


0 


5 


0 


24 


41 


7 


253 


24 


2 


0 


- 


1 


0 


9 


14 


2 


68 


29 


3 


0 


- 


2 


0 


10 


16 


3 


21 


30 


4 


0 


0 


4 


0 


20 


6 


7 


18 


23 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


12 


7 


5 


13 


19 


4 


0 


0 


4 


0 


4 


17 


0 


104 


22 


1 


0 


- 


0 


0 


6 


14 


1 


24 


36 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


21 


0 


643 


15 


1 


- 


- 


1 


- 


5 


9 


1 


2\ 


19 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


15 


0 


20 


19 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


14 


0 


97 


20 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


6 


10 


5 


13 


18 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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18 
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247 


15 
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14 


0 


109 


13 
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0 
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16 
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0 




14 


0 


109 
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0 
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10 


10 
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17 
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12 
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27 


10 
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167 


13 
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Molding and casting machine operators 

Metal plating machine operators 

Woodworking machine operators 

Wood lathe, routing, and planing machine operators 

Sawing machine operators 

Miscellaneous woodworking machine operators 

Printing machine operators 

Pnnting machine operators 

Photoengravers and lithographers 

Typesetters and compositors 

Miscellaneous printing machine operators . 

Textile, apparel, and furnishings machine operators 

Winding and twistmg machine operators 

Knitting, looping, taping, and weaving machine operators . 

Textile sewmg machine operators 

Shoe machine operators 

Pressing machine operators 

Laundenng and dry cleaning machine operators 

Miscellaneous textile machine operators 

Machine operators, assorted malenals 

Cementing and gluing machine operators 

Packaging and filling machine operators 

Extruding and forming machine operators 

Mixing and blending machtne operators 

Separating, filtering, and clanfymg machtne operators . . 

Compressing and compacting machine operators 

Painting and paint spraying machine operators 

Washing, cleaning, and pickling machine operators 

Furnace, kiln, and oven operators, except food 

Crushing and gnnding machine operators 

Slicing and cutting machine operators 

Photographic process machine operators 

Miscellaneous machine operators, n e c 

Machine operators, not specified 

Fabricators, assemblers, and handworking occupations 

Welders and cutters 

Solderers and brazers 

Assemblers 

Hand culling and inmmmg occupations 

Hand molding, casting, and forming occupations 

Hand painting, coaling, and decorating occjpations 

Hand engraving and printing occupations 

Miscellaneous hand working occupations 

Production inspectors, testers, samplers, and weighers 

Production inspectors, checkers, and examiners 

Production testers 

Graders and sorters, except agricultural 

Transportation and matenal moving occupations 

Motor vehicle operators 

Supervisors, motor vehicle operators 

Truckdrivers. heavy 

Truckdrivers. light 

Driver-sales workers 

Bus dnvers 

Taxj cab drivers and chauffeurs 

Parking lot attendants 

Transportation occupations, except motor vehicle 

Rail transportation occupations 

Railroad conductors and yardmasters 

Locomotive operating occupations ... 

Railroad brake, signal and switch operators ... 

Water transportation occupations 

Material moving equipment operators 

Operating engineers 

Crane and lower operators 

Excavating and loading machine operators 

Grader, dozer, and scraper operators 

Industnal truck and tractor equipment operators 

Miscellaneous material moving equipment operators - - 

Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers and laborers 

Helpers, construction and extractive occupations 

Helpers, construction trades 

Construction laborers 

Production helpers 

Freight, stock, and material movers, hand . . 

Garbage collectors . . - 

Stock handlers and baggers 

Machine feeders and offbearers 

Freight, slock, and material movers, hand, n e c . .. 
Garage and service station related occupations 

Vehicle washers and equipment cleaners 

Hand packers and packagers 

Laborers, except construction . .... 



^ Occupations with less than 20 000 employed are excluded 
" Value too small to display. 
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Appendix B. Sources and 
Limitations of ihe Data 



This pubJicaiion reports the responses of empioyed 
persons to questions about having needed training or 
skills to obtain their current jobs and about whether they 
have taken training to improve skills since obtaining 
their current jobs. As such, the responses represent the 
perceptions of individuals. Users of these data must be 
aware that the perceptions of individuals as to whether 
training was needed to obtain or to improve skills 
required for their jobs may differ, perhaps substantially, 
from those of their employers. 

Source of data 

The January 1991 Current Population Survey (CPS) 
provided the training data presented in this report. 
Similar data from the January 1983 CPS are used to 
compare information for an earlier period. The CPS is 
a household survey that uses a scientifically selected 
sample designed to represent the civilian noninstitutional 
population. The Bureau of the Census conducts this sur- 
vey each month for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Trained interviewers collect information about 
individuals from a sample of about 60,000 households to 
obtain comprehensive data on the labor force, the 
employed, and the unemployed, including such 
characteristics as age, sex, race, occupation, and industry 
of employment. A detailed description of the survey 
appears in Concepts and Methods Used in Labor Force 
Statistics Derived from the Current Population Surve\\ 
ELS Report 463 (1976). 

in January 1991 and January 1983, the questionnaire 
used to obtain the basic labor force information was sup- 
plemented with questions about training. (See question- 
naire.) Although this bulletin only presents data about 
employed persons, the supplemental questions were 
asked of all employed and unemployed persons. In con- 
trast with the earlier survey, interviewers conducting the 
Januar}' 1991 survey were instructed to obtain the infor- 
mation from each individual directly; proxy responses 
were not permitted. 

Primarily because individuals could not answer by 
proxy, a high proportion of eligible persons in the 
sample did not respond to the January 1991 training 
questions, hi order to obtain data about the population 
based only on information provided by respondents, the 

1 

//<.'M Workers Get Then' Tratnm^. Bullciiu 2226. (Bureau of Labor StattUtcs. 
February 1985) Somr information not presented in the 1985 bullcitn was 
obtained from unpublished tabulations of January 1983 CPS data. 



s.ample weight originally assigned each respondent was 
adjusted based on factors for specific age, sex, race, 
employment status, and occupational groups. The 
adjusted weights were used to prepare all Januar>' 1991 
data in this report. 

Limitation^? of the data 

Like data from any sample, those presented in this 
report are subject to nonsampling and sampling errors. 
The former result because individuals may not have 
understood the question, may have remembered the past 
incorrectly, or may have simply made a mistake in 
choosing the answer. The magnitude of these types of 
errors is impossible to quantify but, because of the size 
and complexity of the questionnaire, is probably greater 
than that for many other surveys. 

The data are also subject to sampling variability. 
Sampling variability means that the sample surveyed 
may not accurately represent the entire population. The 
standard error formulas presented below measure 
sampling variability for numbers and percentages. 
Equation A is intended to determine the standard error of 
the number needing qualifying training. Equation B is 
for use in finding the standard error of the number taking 
skill improvement training. The equations allow readers 
to insert the number needing training or taking training 
in an occupation of interest in order to compute the 
standard error. 

Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers 
Equation A: S = V(0.000049*X + 5439*X) 



Equation B: S = V(-0.000016*X + 2864*X) 
^ X 

where x = the number needing qualifying training or the 
number taking skill improvement training. 

Standard Errors of Estimated Perc€ntai>es 



Equation A : S = V(5439*P(100-P))/X 
x,p 

Equation B : S = V(2864*P(100-P))/X 
x,p 

where x = the number needing qualifying training or the 
number taking skill improvement training, and p = ihe 
estimated percentage to be examined. 
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Occupational employment size 

For all tables listing information about detailed occu- were not included to minimize the chance of sampling 
pations, occupations with less than 20,000 employed error in the analysis. 



Supplement to January 1991 
Current Population Survey 



t88. RELATIONSHIP TO REFERENCE PERSON 

>=<ef PefwnWiTHrei in H htd 01 

«e* o«<too v*iih NO 'et m M'hid 0? 

Hintwnd 03 

A >e 0^ 

Naturai/Adooted Cn.io 06 

StecC^iid 06 

G'ar<jc»»<'0 0' 

Pdftf^t oe 

Bfoth«*/S.tief 0^ 

Otref Ret o< R*» Per so»^ to 

F oitef Ch.io ' ' 
Nor re I o' Re' P*^vjn 

Nionr^l o' ^'r* Pef«><> Icf^ than«^Mre«; 

• oc^Tiiip I \0 Own t" *■< • "O 



1BC. 
PAR'S 
LINE 
NO. 



1BD 
AGE 



1BE. MARITAL 
STATUS 
Married - 

SpOiM 

P'*ier»t 

Mjr.,e<j - 
»Ou«i 

(£*audt 
;\)dnwe<l 



1BF 
SPOUSE'S 
LINE 
NUMBER 



Male I 
Femate 

1BG2. VETERAN STATUS 
Veieran 

Vietnam Era 
Korean war 
Aorid vva' It 
\Arorid v^ar i 
Other Service 



I. HIGHEST 
GRADE 
ATTEKDED 



Itl. GRADE 
COMPLETED 



White 
8rac<c 

Amer tndian 

Aleut Eskimo 

Asian o' 
Pacific l$i 



UK. 
ORIGIN 



36 CHECK ITEM 

(Tramcnb* from control iVd Hem I9f 
Tr^.joerjon .j 
1 6 - if J v*ar< pt ^ Mf* 26A) 
A • Th^ri ^Swip ro ?6r/ 



2«A {ff School tn 19. Venty) LAST WEEK 
wM antfldirtg or enrolled in a high 
•chooi. college, or university? 
(Mart "Yn 'if currtrtlly on hofidoy Of 
uewtci >r§c«tioft Mcfk'Ho 'fof 
lummer vtccttoni 



Ves iVtnty) No 
High schoc i ^ 



369 It enrolled m kKooI m a (ull-ttme 
w pen time ttudent? 

Pj" '.me • 



260 CHECK ITEM Who rMponded to tha 
labor force itemt for thit per«on> 



■ Se' 
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REMINDER ASK THE L F ITEMS FOR 
ALL H H MEMBERS BEFORE ASKING 
THE SUPPLEMENT 



» CHECK :tem 
A Entry :o* NAI 

.n 2CAor ?tO 
e E'-tr* ic NA. .r 
22P i.->d 23E 
•i not ntvV 



SUPPLEMENT QUESTIONS 
App -OM 8 So llOb-OiO* €tp 2 }i 9' 



LEAIWN This month wt if* Mking some 
•ddiiional qtmtiom ebout occupational 
mobility, job training, and length o' 
employmeni at eurrtni jot> 



30 Wat working « yMr ago. in 
January 10007 



31 Vou told me that it now working at 
(ftod entry in 23Cf 

Wat . . doing the tama kind pl wprfc 
a •90. in January l5W 

toU, 



32 A A yaar ISO, in January 1900, for wtiom 
did work> 



B What kind of butineu or mduttry 
WM this? 



C What kind of work wet doin«> 



320 Whet were 't mot t important activities 
or duttet at this |ot>' 



E Wat this person etnpioved by 

j»,,v8te P Se't employment 

Fedi^a' Gov t F ''^^ ' 

Siate Govt S 
Local Gov I L 



• No SE 
Withoui pay WP 



33 Altogether how long h*t done the kind 
of work It doing now' 



34 How lonq het t}een working continuout'y 
*or the preeent tmptoyer (or at self employed)' 



ASK ITEMS 35- S J OF SAMPLE PERSON 
ONLY ' tr SOT "RESENT MAKE TELEPHONE 
CALLBACK ft} 



35 Old sou need tpaoltc tkiiii or training t< 
obtain your current (lnt> job' 



36 Did you obtain those tkittt or training through 
one or more of the following . 
tlte0(f cottforttt} (ftU oil ihoi apply j I 
A A 'M i-.ixi :rtog**"- 1 ^> -f ^ 

l-V*S Hn 1 .-..f'^ • 



39 Old you take the training in f/teoa laitgoneiKFtU elf ihai apply i 



46 Do (did) you fce> your reading 
tktlii are (were) good enough for 
your current datt) |0b' 



Complttt itetTt\ 4 1 through 46 only irhen tntrm of AofBm iitmi 26A. 368. 39A. ona398. 



40 CHECK 
ITEM 



■ '<f- rtiri/j to 44i - 

• N iA^f. */; 

I ?9 'Sfir to 44/ - 

> fSttT- to 4 7. 



49 Oo (did) you feci your writing 
tkitit are (were) good enough for 
your currant (lait) |Ob' 



4? LEAD-IN These cjuestiont'eter to the in school 
lOb related training yOu received to (obtamj (improval 
your current (last) |Ob 
Wat the training received through 
(Rnd ciitrifOftt) (Fill all that «pply) 
A ► .Qf v<Kj'iona' ofoqiaT- ' 

A ;io4t r q^ sc'*oo' vc-ca' rma- k»<oo rroq'aT* 
Junmr or ro^r^umtv toiieqft or TfChi.ca' IntMute' 

4 vear 3* >o«v5^' cc'ege proqrar^' 



lead-in) 



42 Did your employer 
pay for all. half o* more 
ICM than half, or 
none of the tramrng' 



I A .,i-#st>"'^lMVK ■ . 



37 CHECK ITEM 
C.t'i-T. • . A • 



38 S»nce you obtained your presant )0b d>d you 
take any training to improve you' tkills^ 

fAik38Ai V> :Sk't'tf**Oi 



43 Did your employer allow time off 
for you to take the traming' 



M.rnuor leJtJ tn. 



44 LEAD IN These questions fefer to 
the formal training you took to obtain 
your |Ob or improve yojr skills 

Was the training sponsored bv a 
government program luch as JTPA* 



45 How long was tht training program' 



46 Wai the training provided by 



(Read 
Ind-inl 



(Rnd 
leed-in) 
T 



Chtcit for any Othtr rn/n m ifrm 40 



47 How oftet' (are were) you normally required to do tr>e following acuvtiat m your 
Cvrr-- ■ '* |0b* Lett 'han Orv; w more 

Neve* prKe r>f< ww-fc I'mes per wget ivctday 



3iA. What kind of training d«d you take7 

fRrod I attttofteif (Fill 0II rhtt *pply) 
A Reading writing or math tkitlt 
8 Computer related tkiiit 
C Other technical ikiiis 
0 spactfiC to your occupation 
O Managerial or luoarvisory tkiilt 
E Other 



Di*3ta"-| rianji-it -..eo'inti 

I'tir idirrf Vo" >• • -rt 

,%i tf T'^.A '« -rftl'ii 

l('»» ••- 1« J » V > t'X'fS 

..V "■^i'»^r'iaii,\ i« 4' iiw^et-- 
• PC <• tr '"I -Sr* t»-'n'.ir..v 



50. Do (didl you feei your mathskiUs 
are (were) good enough (or your 
current (last I tOb> 



51 Do (did) you feei your computer 
skills are (were) good enouQh tor 
your current Mast) 10b' 



S2. CHECK (TEM 

Who ratpondad to aupplamantal 
tt«ni35-5U 
I Self 
Other 
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